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“OLD CORPS” MUSICS 
Sirs: 

I have read with interest the 
letters in Sound Off about field 
musics and bandsmen. I think 
that the field music squawk is 
justified to a great extent. To us 
bandsmen who performed be- 
fore the Marine Corps grew up 
to what it is now, the musical 
game was not all tooting, if you 
served under leaders like old 
Gunner Talbot. 

To a bandsman like myself 
who was trained by such Ma- 
rines as Gunner Talbot (who was 
for a long time in charge of 
Marine Corps musical activities) 
the present game is different. 
With Talbot you had to know 
how to shoot, drill, etc. — in fact 
you had to be a Marine first and 
a musician second. With that 
old timer it was military bearing 
first and last. The Marine Corps 
has never had bands and field 
musics like those of 1935-37 
when the San Diego Marine 
Band was under his direction. 

In addition to playing good 
music, we had the best rifle team 
and the best baseball team on 
the post, and we could drill 
circles around any other outfit. 
Field musics were just as im- 
portant to Gunner Talbot as 
bandsmen, and no bandsman 
considered a field music a glori- 
fied orderly, as some of them 
do now. 

Talbot was the daddy of field 
musics and all hands had to per- 
form and toe the line, or else. I 
wonder what has become of the 
old timer. 

Jaks Sharp 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


OKINAWA RECAP 
Sirs: 

After reading the letter from 
W.R. Manchester in your Janu- 
ary issue, I want to say that he, 
not The Leatherneck, is all 
fouled-up. 

I, too, was a member of the 
2nd Bn., 29th Marines on Oki- 
nawa and was wounded on Sugar 
Loaf Hill. 


Manchester states that the 
22nd made the first futile at- 
tempts to capture this strategic 
position. That is all very true, 
but the 22nd’s first “abortive’’ 
attempts were the deciding fac- 
tor in taking this most bloody 
spot. They encountered o i- 
tion that was worn down more 
than considerably by the time 
that our Regiment came into 
the assault. 

I also know for a fact that the 
22nd’s 2nd and 3rd battalions 
were bled white long before the 
assault and that the ist Bn., 
22nd, had sustained more than 
her amount of the casualties. 

It is my belief that the 2nd 
Bn., 22nd Marines, who first 
led the assault on Sugar Loaf, 


deserve the most credit for the’ 


occupation of this hill, while the 
3rd Bn., 22nd, is runner-up. 
Don’t get me wrong — I’m 
not trying to belittle the fine job 
done by my outfit and the other 
elements of the 29th. It’s just 
that I like to see credit go where 
it is deserved, and I think that 
the 22nd Regiment truly de- 
serves the credit for this battle. 
I also know that some ele- 
ments of the 22nd were still on 
the hill when we went up for the 
eleventh assault, as I was car- 
ried to safety by a Corporal Day 
of the 2nd Bn., 22nd. 
Ex-Sergeant, 29th Marines 


AMERICAN THEATRE RIBBON 
Sirs: 

I have a beef about service 
ribbons and my buddies here 
voice their sentiments too. Any 
time the subject is up for dis- 
cussion, we all agree. 

During the time I spent in the 
Corps, the farthest I’ve gotten 
“overseas’’ was St. Thomas, Vir- 
gin Islands. True, it wasn’t 
rugged duty, yet Stateside Ma- 
rines enjoyed the privilege of 
getting home now and then and 
also had the opportunity of as- 
sociating with white wom@gn. 

To come to the point, we who 
served there rated the American 
Theatre ribbon, and the duty 
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Rich-tasting, true-flavored Ice Cream that's 
smooth and mellow as the best home-made 
kind you ever tasted. It's easy to make with 
Golden State Powdered Ice Cream Mix — 
made from choicest ingredients by exclusive 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


was classed as “‘overseas”’ duty. 
ag all personnel having served 

the American theatre, in- 
cluding the States, for a year or 
more prior to V-J Day, are en- 
titled to wear the American 
Theatre ribbon, the same one 
we had worn. 

We are not ribbon happy, but 
do feel that some be 
made between those who served 
in the States ‘“‘a year or more” 
and those of us who were outside 
the continental limits. Either an- 
other ribbon, a star to be worn 
on the ribbon, or something else 
to that effect. 

PFC Stan Schapiro 

Pvt. John C. Davis 

Corp. Wiley O. Hedrick 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


YOUNGSTERS, TAKE A BOW 
Sirs: 

I have just read the January 
issue of Leatherneck, which 
came this morning. 

In Sound Off, in response to 
Sgt. Richard G. Gambetty, your 
reply seems to lead one to be- 
lieve that “In December 1942 
Executive Order No. 9297 di- 
rected that all voluntary enlist- 
ments of men between the ages 
of 18 and 37 cease. Thereafter 
recruits for the Corps were ob- 
tained by induction through the 
Selective Service system.” 

It does not give credit to those 
fellows under 18 who could and 
did enlist long after that. It 
would seem fitting to add that 
in Sound Off in the first possible 
edition. 

My second son, Pvt. John S. 
Lahey, enlisted in November 
1943, was sworn in 31 March 
1944 and left home in May 1944. 
He was 18 that July. But his 
was voluntary enlistment, and 
both his father and I gave our 
written consent. He has been 
overseas for 14 months. Many of 
his friends enlisted also. 

Mrs. Walter T. Lahey 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Gi LOAN ASSISTANCE 
Sirs: 

Upon my discharge from the 
Marine Corps on 3 October 1945, 
my brother (who is a USAAF 
veteran) and I purchased the 
business described on our letter- 
head (Clifden Tool Company) 
with the help of a GI loan under- 
written by the Department of 
Economic Development, State of 
New Jersey. 

We feel that the experience 
and knowledge that we acquired 
in getting our loan, fulfilling the 
required legal and Government 
regulations, and getting our busi- 
ness on its feet would be very 
useful information for any of 
your readers who intend to fol- 
low the same course. 

Denis J. Garrett 
Clifden Tool Company 
Box 235 
Rockaway, N. J. 


LINCOLN IN JAPAN(ESE) 
Sirs: 

In the December We The Ma- 
rines there is a paragraph telling 
about PFC Francis J. Smith’s 
wondering why so many Jap 
prisoners of war are fascinated 
by the story of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The answer lies, I think, 
in a chapter in the McGuffey’s 
reader of the Japanese Schools, 
the Hyojun Nihongo Tokuhon, 
or Standard Japanese Reader, by 
Naore Naganuma, a text which 
has been in standard use in 
Japanese schools for years, and 
is the text used in this country 
by those who for some strange 
reason want to study Japanese. 
I don’t have my Naganuma 


names. Illinois comes out Irinori, 
and I won’t attempt to put down 
what they make of Virginia. 

There seems to be no explana- 
tion of just why this particular 
chaptef is in Naganuma. There 
is no mention of slavery or 
emancipation in it, but quite a 
graphic sequence about the shoot- 
ing of Lincoln by Jon Butsu. 
It seems obvious that the aver- 
age Jap is fascinated by Lincoin 
because he read about him as a 
kid, and very probably knows 
little or nothing about any other 
American historical figure. 

Ens. John P. Lyons, USNR 
Sampson, N. Y. 


PICTURES FOR SIS 
Sirs: 

Since June 26, 1942, when my 
only brother enlisted, I have 
been a faithful follower of the 
Marine Corps. 

It’s an old story, but one very 
dear to us. My brother served 
from the Marshalls to Iwo Jima 
with the Fourth Marine Divi- 
sion. When the Fourth moved, so 
did “‘Stocky.’’ When the Fourth 
returned to the States, many of 
its members were left behind; 
their white crosses string from 
the Marshalls to Iwo. On Iwo 
Jima my brother has such a 
cross. 

I wonder if I could possibly 
locate a Marine stationed on Iwo 
who would take some snapshots 
of my brother’s grave and send 
them to me. It would indeed be a 
great kindness. I would send him 
the location. In your Sound Off 
column I send a plea to a Marine 
on Iwo Jima. 

Wanda E. Stockstill 
Maplewood, Ohio 


SILVER STAR 
Sirs: 

Do Marines rate a discharge 
on the Silver Star Medal? Please 
give all the dope in The Leath- 
erneck. I am waiting to hear all 
about it and so are a lot of others. 

I read your magazine from 
cover to cover and think it’s 


swell. 
A Marine’s Wife 
Corvallis, Mont. 


@ Headquarters informs 
us that the Marine 
Corps has no policy 
which provides for the 
discharge of personnel 
based on the fact that 
they have received the 
Silver Star Medal.—Eds. 


A FRIEND IN NEED — 
Sirs: 

There have been comments 
galore about the conceit and 
aloofness of some of our officers. 
Here is a story I want some of 
you gumbeaters to hear. 

It was Christmas Eve in the 
grill of the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York City. Guy Lombardo 
was playing as only he can play: 
My girl and I were having a 
wonderful time, but as it neared 
midnight we decided to go home. 
I asked for the check, took my 
wallet from the table and pre- 
pared to pay the waiter (exactly 
$20.40). Imagine my consterna- 
tion and embarrassment when I 
























discovered that my wallet, which 
formerly contained about $60.00, 
was empty. While dancing I had 
left my wallet on the table, and 
now everything was gone — my 
money, ID card, and furlough 


pers. 

I knew I was on a spot, so I 
went up to the head waiter and 
explained my predicament. That 
jerk thought I was pulling a 
racket and called the house offi- 
cer — not dick, but officer, and 
he insisted on the title. He 
listened to my tale of woe and 
when I finished he told me that 
he was a discharged Marine. 
However, he, too, thought I was 
a phoney and proceeded to call 
the SPs. Now I was positive I 
would spend Christmas in the 
brig. 

About that time, in walks a 
Marine captain, escorting a very 
charming young lady. He was 
quick to sense the trouble and, 
calling me aside, asked what the 
scoop was. After asking me a few 
questions he was satisfied as to 
the truth of my story. Well, 
mates, he paid my check! ! ! 

That man never saw me be- 
fore and didn’t know whether 
he’d ever see me again, so or- 
chids to him! I shall never be 
able to express my gratitude 
completely, but if he'll please 
contact me through Leather- 
neck, I'd very much like to re- 
turn his money. Thank you very 
much, captain. 

To spare me great embarrass- 
ment, please do not use my name 
in your column. 

Anonymous PFC 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ If “the captain’’ will 
write to Sound Off, we'll 
be glad to forward his 
address to his grateful 
friend. — Eds. 


GUAM CASUALTIES 
Sirs: 

Many men of our organization 
have been engaging in lengthy 
arguments on the total number 
of casualties for the Guam cam- 
paign. As there are many sub- 
scribers of The Leatherneck in 
our midst, we are asking you to 
enlighten us on the subject. 

Name Withheld By Request 
Pacific 


@ Headquarters Marine 
Corps gives us the follow - 
ing statistics for Guam: 


OFFI- EN- 
CERS LISTED 


KILLED IN 

ACTION 78 1043 
DIED OF 

WOUNDS 14 354 
WOUNDED IN 

ACTION 273 4772 
COMBAT 

FATIGUE 6 526 
TOTALS 371 6695 


Those originally report - 
ed ‘‘missing in action’’ 
have since been declared 
dead and are included in 
the above ‘‘killed in ac- 
tion’’ totals. Eds. 


OKINAWA PICTURES 
Sirs: 

I would like to get in touch 
with Corporal Lane and PFC 
Harry S. Styles. We took some 
pictures of each other when we 
were with Battery F, 2nd Bn., 
15th Marines, Sixth Division, on 
Okinawa. 

I'd very much like to get 
prints of these pictures and hope 
that if either of them reads this, 
he’ll send me some prints. 

Paul S. Banks 
Burnsville, N. C. 


CHUMPS FOR HUMPS 

Sirs: 
In your November 15 Sound 
Off a fellow asked if horse meat 
had ever been served in Marine 
Corps mess halls and you said he 
must have wandered into the 
war dogs’ mess. 

Well, maybe they’ve never 
served horse meat, but we think 
we'd rather have that than the 
camel steaks with which they 
occasionally present us. He 
should gripe! 

Corp. L. S. Brown 

PFC F. J. Brandstetter 

SSgt. K. M. Winters 
Peiping, China 


DO YOU REMEMBER — 
Sirs: 

Now that the shooting is over, 
I can crawl up out of my hole 
and count noses. Back in the 
days of the condiment can and 
the khaki choke collar I used to 
drag myself reluctantly over 
Nicaraguan hills, and later, and 
a little less reluctantly, trudge 
the long two blocks from my 
billet off Seymour Road to the 
Privates’ Club on Gordon Road. 
Yessir, I was one of the old comic 

opera Marines, if recent out- 
bursts from boys who were play- 
ing cowboys and Indians when 
Captain Fogg said the words 
that hooked me, mean anything. 

I wonder what has happened 

to such well-known old-timers as 
Murray Sanford, George Talley, 
“Black Pete’? McKinley Peters, 
Bates, the chess champ, Earl 
“*Ding-Dong’”’ Bell, Clarence 
Derwae, Leonard Booker, Guns 
Lee, G. O. Osborne, Don Taylor, 
Lester Phelps (Old Shake-Rag 
himself!), Eddie Bald, Gordon 
Merwin, Cornelius Peter Van 
Ness, Mr. Holdahl, who could 
cuss you out in English, German, 
Spanish, Norwegian, Scotch and 
Soda, Dorn E. Arnold, the dea- 
con, Sol what’s-his-name who 
played football in Quantico and 
always rode a mule slightly abaft 
the beam, Hong and Willie Dean, 
William Patrick Something 
Murphy, a dozen Dinty Moores, 
a couple of Stinky Davises, 
Byron Latimer, Perkins and 
Downs who never seemed to be 
able to stay out of the creek that 
meandered. odorously along the 
way from the Privates’ Club 
Annex near Haiphong Loo to our 
billet, Sgt. Villegas, Top Sgt. 
Gifford, Gayden R. Harper, Leon 
Wayland, (Leon Did It, Walla- 
Walla 1932-3-4), Jesse Cook, 
who looked like sixteen and 
walked the tails off Edson’s whole 
detachment, Cowboy Grimes, 
Smitty of Co. C, lst Bn., Fourth 
Marines, who appeared to be a 
nice young boy, but wore the 
fourragere from the other fracas 
(I think he celebrated (?) his 
16th birthday at Belleau Wood), 
Edgar Jackson Jones, to whom I 
gave a water glass full of gin 
which he innocently used as a 
chaser for a water glass full of 
gin, and he lost his voice for a 
few days, which made me some 
sort of a hero, Lloyd A. Mor- 
rison, Captain Duke Hamilton, 
Major DeCarre. . . . Ah! Alphonse 
DeCarre! I took three pit-pans 
loaded with supplies up the Coco 
to Bocay and a lot of it didn't 
get there, on account of excessive 
hunger among us three Marines, 
and the good Major called in all 
the evil spirits of Muy Muy on 
us; later he awarded me a fin for 
high score with the beavy Brown- 
ing at San Diego; still later he 
tried in vain to get me to sign up 
with the reserves. We had a 
right goodly tussle, verbally. The 
Major came off best in the sup- 
ply deal, but I left the Corps one 
up on him. 

Memory does things. One of 
them is to get lost. When I was 
in the Marine Corps (I don’t say 
‘when I was a Marine”’ because 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


after one day on the parade 
ground I knew I'd never be one 

I spent most of my seven 
years behind a No. 5 Underwood, 
an instrument with which I can 
do and have done some plain and 
fancy sniping), there were about 
15,000 Leatherheads, and it was 
my boast that I knew half of 
them. There were many whom I 
knew better and longer than 
some of these I have mentioned. 
I just can’t call them up. And 
during this late war I have 
scanned the news items and 
casualty lists, and have exulted 
in knowing some of the old boys 
who have covered themselves 
with glory, and have suffered 
real loss as I noted old friends 
among the honored dead. Only 
recently were the names of Paul 
Agar and Levis Giffen posted. I 
was in a show with them in 
Shanghai. 

The object of this letter, of 
course, is to have it printed in 
the hopes that some several of 
the guys from the “‘fore-and-aft 
campaign hat”’ days might sec it 
and feel constrained to drop me 
a line and sort of bring me up to 
date. I’ve forgotten most of the 
old stories and I’m always back 
on my own five-yard line when 
the modern Marines talk hesi- 
tantly of the "Canal, Bougain- 
ville, Iwo, Okinawa. I like to be 
able to come out with, “Now, 
when I was at Poteca with Judge 
Burke,” or “I'll never forget the 
time we put up the flagpole at 
Waspuc — ”’ Say, you talk about 
that immortal flag-raising at Iwo, 
you have never seen a pole put 
up until you witness such a rais- 
ing as done by Privates Comer, 
Carper, Carter, Cockcroft and 
Council, with the dubious help of 
J. W. Cunningham. We had a 
beautiful shaft about 90 feet 
long and every time we'd get it 
upright, old J. W. would peer at 
it, weave slightly to starboard 
and yell, “It isn’t straight!” So 
we'd push it over and down it 
would crash and about 15 feet 
would break off. We finally got 
about a thirty-foot stub for a 
flag-pole. The only time that 
incident has failed to make me 
laugh was then. 

As George Talley would say, 
may your hashmarks never grow 
less. 

Gus A. Council 
5249 N. Sawyer Ave. 


Chicago 25, Ill. 


NAHA ESTUARY BRIDGE 
Sirs: 

Not to detract credit from a 
deserving outfit, but merely to 
get the record straight and give 
credit where it is due, we would 
like to point out an error in your 
article “‘Mud Busters” in a re- 
cent Leatherneck. 

You state that the ist Sepa- 
rate Engineers, during the Oki- 
nawa campaign, “erected the 
longest Bailey bridge in Corps 
history — a span of 200 feet.” 
We of the 6th Engineer Battalion 

and more particularly C Co.— 
have good reason to remember 
a Bailey put up on Okinawa 
over Naha estuary, total length 
350 feet. Of this, 240 feet was 
“single single” construction and 
110 feet was “‘double double,” 
the first part of the span being 
supported by the piers of a Jap 
causeway, the roadway of which 
had been destroyed by demoli- 
tions. The last 110 feet was 
“double double” because the 
piers in that section were de- 
stroyed. 

This Bailey was erected in 
nine hours construction time by 
men of this company, C Co., 6th 
Engineer Bn., while B Co. of 
this battalion hauled the bridg- 
ing to the site, and H. & S. Co., 
the next day, put down tread- 
ways for tracked vehicles. 


in saving our lieutenant, who 
was seriously wounded by shell 
fragments and knocked into the 
water beneath the bridge, two 
sergeants of C Co. were awarded 
the Silver Star. 

We would like to see a damn 
fine outfit get a mention in your 
pages — to date the 6th Engi- 
neers hasn’t rated even a line 
that we have seen. We were 
active in every phase of engi- 
neering work on Okinawa. Our 
mine disposal teams operating 
with the 6th Tank Bn. did their 
dangerous job with skill and 
courage that brought them much 
favorable recognition and a num- 
ber of citations. Our water sup- 
ply and heavy equipment did 
their unspectacular but vital job 
from the day of landing. 

Corp. George G. Bass 
Tsingtao, China 
@ Headquarters Marine 
Corps verifies Corp. Bass’ 
statement; the bridge 
built by the 6th Engi- 
neers was indeed 350 
feet long. We really got 
bum dope on this one. 
Formerly, military se- 
curity prevented our 
specifically naming the 
6th Engineers. — Eds. 


THE FEMININE ANGLE 
Sirs: 

We have just finished reading 
the January issue and enjoyed 
everything in it, especially the 
clever (and useful) article by 
PFC Leonard Riblett, “How To 
Become A Father In Ten Easy 
Lessons.”” However, we sorta 
wonder if the author is a father 
himself — he seems to know all 
the first hand dope on the 
subject. 

We agree with you, PFC Rib- 
lett, that a man receives no 
sympathy in ‘‘this woman’s 
world.”” When a boy is born, who 
gets all the credit — does he? 
Ah, but no! His mother gets all 
the flowers and the credit. When 
a man marries — who gets the 
attention — does he? Again, no. 
This time it’s the wife. When a 
man dies, who gets all the sym- 
pathy — does he? No, no, a 
thousand times no! ! This time 
it’s his family. 

Oh, Brother, are we glad we're 
girls! 

Carolyn Bramblett 
Isabella Nichols 
Griffin, Ga. 


@ For the record, PFC 
Riblett has two sons, 
and PFC Karl Huben- 
thal, who illustrated the 
article with those hilari- 
ous cartoons, is the 
father of two daughters, 
so both were well -quali- 
fied for such an assign - 
ment. — Eds. 


DISCHARGE BUTTON COMPLAINT 
Sirs: 

As an ex-Marine and paid-up 
subscriber, I figure I still have a 
right to sound off in your pages 
— so hang on! 

Since the day of my discharge, 
I've noticed that the man with a 
ruptured duck gets a big play 
from civilians..‘‘Oooooh!”’ every- 
body exclaims, “I see you're a 
veteran! Can’t we give you a job 
or something?” 

But what about me? When I 
walk in with my Marine dis- 
charge button, I might as well 
be wearing a Sunday school pin. 
Nobody knows what the darn 





EYES TIRED? 
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Quick Relief 

MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 

% Eyes tired? Do they smart 
and burn from 

sun, dust, wind, lack of 


sleep? Then cleanse 
and soothe them 











Murine is a 
scientific blend of 
seven ingredients— 
safe, gentle, and oh, so 
soothing! Just use two drops 4 
in each eye. Right away ; 
Murine goes to work to re/ieve the 

discomfort of tired, burning eyes. 4 
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Delivery in Quantice, Virginia, by 
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If you suffer discomfort 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land— try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectiveness and reliability. Atdruggists 
MOTHERSILL'S. 430 Lafayette St, New York, 3, WY. 
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There's a big demand in farm community 
for Fords Portable Hammermill service . . . grind- 
ing and mixing grain and roughage right where it's 
rown ...on the farm. Busy farmers this 
mnyard feed service . . . saves them the time and 
expense of hauling to aad from elevator. 

A healthful, enjoyable pation . . . suitable for 
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post-war business of their own. 
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MARINE 
— HELP 
YOURSELF 


TO COMFORT 
THESE 
3 WAYS! 

















Help heal red chapped hands 


Medicated Nox- 
zema not only 
soothes rough, 
painfully chapped 
hands almost in- 
stantly but quickly 
helps heal those 
tiny “‘cuts’’ and 
cracks. Try it! 
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Cool, soothe burning feet 


Rub in a little 
snowy-white Nox- 
zema for quick, 
cooling relief!“It's 
like wading in a 
cool stream,” one 
userwrites.Grease- 
less, t00; won't 
Stain. 





Relieve painful shave 
irritations 


Try Noxzema 
Shave Cream as a 
brushless or as a 
base for lather. See 
what a smooth, 
easy shave you get 
even with cold 
water! 





®@ Noxzema helps so many ways! 
Try it for sunburn, too. It’s a stand- 
ard treatment at many famous 
American beaches. Use it for wind- 
burn, minor burns, annoying insect 
bites, painful chafing. See for your- 
self how many ways this soothing, 
medicated cream can add to your 
comfort. It's grease- 
less; doesn’t stain 
clothing. Get a jar at 
your PX or any drug 
counter today! 
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symbol, but it would be one heck 
of a lot better looking than the 
present design. 
For the sake of us ex-Marines, 
how about it? 
Herman Zeitler 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ The ruptured duck is 
the discharge emblem 
of all services. Since ex- 
soldiers outnumber ex- 
Marines by millions, 
that emblem is better 
known. Discharged Ma- 
rines receive both but- 
tons and can wear either 
one. The Marine dis- 
charge emblem is dis- 
tinctive and we suggest 
you publicize it by wear- 
ing it. — Eds. 


FIELD SCARF PLEA 
Sirs: 

This gripe, or rather, sugges- 
tion, is a bit late in being pre- 
sented, perhaps. But I, for one, 
and I think I also express the 
sentiments of a goodly number 
of both the old and new Corps, 
would like to see the pre-war 
square type field scarf back on 
the QM shelf once more. 

There must have been some 
sort of reason for the adoption 
of the present Army type neck 
piece, but, if so, I’ve never been 
able to dope out any good ones. 
It couldn’t have been to save 
material, as at least twice as 
much is used in the new V-for- 
victory type. And as for appear- 
ance, I personally can see no 
improvement even when neatly 
tied, which is a good trick if you 
can do it. 

All innovations do not always 
prove as popular or expedient as 
at first anticipated and for my 
money this is one of them. My 
suggestion is a field scarf of the 
same design as the original one, 
but of slightly larger dimensions 
and heavier material. In the in- 
terest of snappy appearance, one 
of the cardinal characteristics of 
a Marine, I think we should go 
back, or rather forward, to the 
snappy pre-war, narrow-gauge, 
square type field scarf. I think 
this would also result in a slight 
boost in general morale. 

A Hopeful Gunny 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MISSING — NOT IN ACTION 
Sirs: 

It is seldom that we find a 
mistake in The Leatherneck, 
but if our Stateside reports are 
correct, we have found one. 

According to your statistics 
the Marine Corps has 891 men 
missing. In the limited news that 
we get over here we read that 
there were 5000 men shipped 
from Virginia to replace high 
point men in North China. Since 


Please do not think that we 
are bitter. We Jove this China 
duty! Our only interest is to 
keep the Marine Corps statistics 


straight. 

Sgt. G. L. Bolter 

PFC M. E. Lewis 
Peiping, China. 
® The 5000 ‘‘missing’’ 
Marines showed up in 
North China on 3 Jan- 
uary 1946, when the 
USS Wakefield made port. 
The ship left Norfolk, 
Va., early in December, 
and has since then re- 
turned 5000 high-point 
men to the States. — 
Eds. 


WE LIKE YOU TOO! 
Sirs: 

This is a letter of apology for 
the “undesirable conduct” of a 
certain four Sea Bees whose let- 
ter was published in your Jan- 
uary issue. (The letter was titled 
“Bee Sting” and was signed only 
“Some Disillusioned ‘Bees.’ ’’ — 
Eds.) I, asa staunch Marine sup- 
porter in all cases, have this to 
say: 

Shame on you guys! You ought 
to have your CPO spit in your 
eye for such a remark as ‘‘What 
we're wondering is, what the 
hell have we been doing on 
various rocks while the Marines 
were doing the building of roads.” 
Credit where credit is due, you 
say? Okay! Swell. But you guys 
are forgetting something, aren’t 
you? The Marines, and espe- 
cially Leatherneck, have al- 
ways given the "Bees a square 
deal where credit was concerned, 
and here you guys, like the 
ungrateful so-and-so’s you are, 
go and throw it right in their 
faces. Tch! Tch! 

Another thing — if you guys 
have three and one half years’ 
service, what's holding up that 
discharge? Must still be wet be- 
hind the ears. Ah me! In these 
last few months I have seen a 
very sorry thing take place. The 
very heart of the old Sea Bee 
organization is being torn out 
and a very feeble and inadequate 
one installed. The heart of the 
Sea Bees was the old guys, fel- 
lows that had been around and 
knew the score and could let us 
young punks in on the scoop. 
The feeble one installed is these 
young guys who were transferred 
over from the regular Navy, 
with a chip on their shoulders. 
Ah yes, the "Bees ain’t what 
they used to be. 

Enough of this guff. In signing 
off I will say, “Here’s to the 
Marine Corps and all it stands 
for. May it be around in the next 
ruckus to keep the snipers off our 
backs.” 

A Young “Old Timer” 
Port Hueneme, Cal. 


MYSTERY OF WORLD WAR ll 
Sirs: 

In regard to MTSgt. Benn’s 
and SSgt. Little’s letters about 
all the good chow they have 
been serving to the men of their 
outfits, we'd like to compliment 
them on their wonderful luck. 
We are very happy to find out 
who has been getting all the chow. 

This has been the greatest un- 
solved mystery of the Second 
Division for the past two years. 
We're not looking for sympathy 
— all we want is some of that 
good chow we peons have been 





The Marine Corps Institute is your 
route to training .. . set up especially 
for you. MLC.L hes heen epesitinn fen 
more than a quarter of a century and 
thousands of Marines have benefited 
through completing courses. 

Join them now. Act today! 


Here are a few of the courses 


you may study 

Accountancy—C. P. A. Practical Electrician 
Aerosastical Engr. RADIO — Generel — 
Automobile Operatiog — 
Aviation Mechanics Servicing 

Reading Shop 
Civil 
Diese! Engines a2 
High Schoo! Subjects Secretorial 
vapeapes “aaa 
Spenish Toolmating 
Machine Shop 
Mathematics and Electric 


Fer eareiment application bienks and 
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Marine Berrecks, Washington, DBD. C. 
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by Corp. Kirby Katz 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


rid of the Women Reserves will think twice 

when they see these pictures of lovely Ruth 
Gale. For, though Ruth had the points to get out 
of the Corps, there are several good points for keep- 
ing her in. 

When it came time for Ruth to sew on her rup- 
tured duck, alert Leatherneck newshawks decided 
to tag along and see what postwar problems con- 
fronted her. We — the alert Leatherneck news- 
hawks — sold the editor this idea on the grounds 
that Ruth’s experiences would be a guide to the 
12,000 WRs already discharged and the 10,000 more 
soon to follow. He got the idea quickly. 

Mostly, we picked Ruth as our model dischargee 
because she’s such a typical girl. She has about the 
same background, experience, hopes and problems 
as does any other WR. 

To begin with, this Gale blew into the world some 
24 years ago in the modest, uptown Manhattan 
apartment her father rented. Nine years later, the 
family moved to Springfield, Long Island, which is 
exactly $1.43 from the Big City by subway and cab. 
Here Ruth grew up pretty much like other girls 
everywhere. By the time she graduated from Jackson 
High in nearby Saint Albans, she had managed to 
win a berth on the girls basketball team, to do a turn 
or two in dramatics, and to develop a wicked fore- 
hand at tennis. 

During her more serious hours Ruth studied short- 
hand and typing in the commendable belief that an 
employer would care whether she could type or not. 
Then she went to work for the real estate section ot 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A wide- 
awake outfit that doesn’t believe in hiding its light 
under a bushel, Metropolitan soon liberated Ruth 
from a typewriter and put her on the reception desk. 

Ruth liked it there and might still be receiving, 
had it not been for Ralph and Arthur. Art, her 
younger brother, joined the Corps in February, 1941, 
and had put in 11 months’ duty at Parris Island, 
when Hirohito got nasty. 

After that Art took himself off with the First 
Division to Guadalcanal, Cape Gloucester and 
Peleliu — where he was wounded by shrapnel in the 
earliest fighting. He was retired to the supposed 
safety of an ammo dump piled high with bangalore 
torpedoes. The next morning a mortar-burst hit the 
stack dead-center. Art was buried alive. With noth- 
ing but his fingertips showing to guide them, quick- 
acting buddies pulled him out seconds before he 


(jt of the Wo who’ve been screaming to get 


smothered. The blast left Art so beat-up he had to 
spend the rest of the war in sick bay. 

Meanwhile, more than 3000 miles away, Ruth’s 
older brother, Ralph, was wounded in a surprisingly 
similar experience. A veteran of the Army’s famed 
Thunderbird Division, Ralph had fought his way 
through North Africa, Sicily and Cassino without a 
scratch. Then, in the Anzio area, while he was in 
charge of an ammo dump, a screaming shell scored 
a pin wheel. Ralph was hit in the calf and thigh. He 
recovered and was slugging his way through Germany 
when Hitler fell. 

Long before this, Ruth had broken out in a rash 
of patriotism, as she put it. Her old job suddenly 
seemed dull and unimportant. She felt she had to 
join up. Her brothers didn’t think much of this idea. 

“I was dead set against her joining the service,” 
Ralph said. “‘ And so was Art. But we didn’t want to 
tell her what to do— we let Sis make her own 
decisions.” 

On 18 September 1943, she raised her right hand 
and became Private Gale, USMCWR. After Boot 
Camp, Pvt. Gale was transferred to the discharge 
section, Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C., where she rose to sergeant during two years 
of duty. 


ERGEANT GALE was the target of many 

affections, but she dated surprisingly little. 
She’s pretty particular about her men. On occasions 
when she wished to brush callers off politely, she 
used to do it this way: 


VOICE: Hello — Ruth! This is Harry. How 
about catching a movie tonight? 

GALE: Oh, I’m sorry! Ruth isn’t here. This 
‘is her bunkie. 

VOICE: Er—do you know where I can 
reach Ruth? I’m dyin’ to see her! 

GALE: It’s a shame — but she shoved off 
with some girls just a few minutes ago. 

VOICE: Never do I have any luck. Well. . . 
tell her I called, will you? 


Don’t get the idea she spent every night pressing 
her greens. On a good many evenings she could be 
seen around Washington dancing with young Ma- 
rines. A student of Arthur Murray’s, she is strictly 
mad for dance music. But the Big Love for any guy 
in particular has not snared her yet. 

In spite of this reserve, those Gale gams can 
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Photos by Louis Lowery 
Leatherneck Photographic Director 
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SWEET SERGEANT (continued) 
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In addition to her 


hardly go unnoticed. Ruth was chosen to model 
WR uniforms for official photographs. She was 
selected as model for the official WR recruiting 
poster. The greatest tribute came last fall, when 
she was named co-winner of the WR beauty contest 
held in Washington’s Henderson Hall Barracks. The 
girls chose Ruth and a companion to represent 
Henderson's 2400 WRs in the finals of a big Amer- 
ican Legion “‘ battle of beauties.”” Competing against 
the cream of the capitol’s Wacs, Waves and Spars, 
Ruth lost the first-place decision by a hairbreadth 
to Wac Myerson, sister of Miss America; °45. 
There’s no doubt that “Glamour Gale” can 
emerge from the stiffest competition in the same 
good shape with which she entered. But the biggest 
reason men and women like to have her around is 





sparkling personality, there was another 
why Sergeant Gale was popular with Marines. She handled discharges 


reason 


that Ruth is such good company. She’s friendly, 
honest and lots of fun. The only effect praise and 
publicity have had on Ruth is to leave her naively 
amazed. 

When discharge day arrived at last, Ruth’s 
many friends helped her celebrate the “‘diploma’”’ 
that graduated her back to civilian life. Sorry — and 
a bit envious — to see her leave, they gave her a 
rousing send-off. Then she high-tailed for home in 
Long Island 

At home, there was a big reunion. Art was back, 
his wounds healed completely. Ralph had returned 
from Germany with an Army discharge in his seabag. 
Pop hurried home early from his job at the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company. And, to top off the celebra- 
tion, Mom had a big cake ready. Completely 


Officer gives the girls a critical once-over at a last inspection. Marine 
Corps standards have made Gcle even neater than when she enlisted 


happy and gay, everyone talked far into the night. 

The next morning, Ruth fulfilled an old ambition. 
Two years before, when she shoved off for Boot 
Camp, everyone was singing: 

You had your breakfast in bed before, 
But you won't have it there any more! 

When Father Gale’s alarm rang the next morning, 
Ruth just rolled over and snuggled deeper beneath 
the covers. Hours later, she lazily read the morning 
paper while Mom brought breakfast on a tray. 

The first week or so, Ruth’s schedule consisted 
almost solely of sleeping, eating and doping off. But 
this became boring. There were too many postwar 
problems to settle. Should she get a job? Or go 
to school? And what about those new clothes! 

She decided to shoot her mustering-out pay on a 


Overcome with joy, Ruth and her bosom buddy, “Gi" Gianangeli, throw arms around each 
other. inseparable during their service, both wept later at moment of actval parting 


advuates at last— with a “Well Done!” from the 
ant and warm handclasp from Capt. Greenwood 








Home for keeps! It's a g-r-a-n-d and glorious 
feeling as Ruth runs into Mother's open arms 
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Don't let the old bull snow you, Puss! Salty souvenir, “Semper Fi,” 
makes like a sergeant major—to the terror of Gale's cuddly kitten 


mph! It’s a tight fit as Brother Art tries on his, old Marine uniform. Ruth and Art cut up with a Jap samurai sword as Brother Ralph holds 
ounded at Peleliv, he was discharged, now repairs weapons for Navy his own trophies from the ETO. A Navy man offered $1,500 for sword 
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Looks like somebody shot the bugler! After two long years of “hitting Meanwhile, Mother has brought up a tray full of fruit, toast, coffee. 
the deck" in the early darkness, Civilian Gale lolls abead late in luxury Scenes like this are sure to drive the point-shy WRs green with envy 
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“Okay —I'll be right down!” Ruth calls, as Art announces an admirer Here's an interesting angle on Ruth's new social life. Although many 
on the phone. Most of the old gang's gone but Gale had dates regardless men phoned, she declined most dates, preferred to be with her family 
10 
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The biscuits Ruth's learning to bake are good husbond-bait. But we 
doubt she needs ‘em. Mrs. Gale would like to see Ruth get married 








4a 44 
Doping off” is Number One 
postwar plan of discharged 


WRs. Breakfast in bed tops 


. 


list of peacetime projects : 


All the Gale kids have put on weight since they returned to Mom's good 
cooking. But, unlike Art, Ruth found that her old clothing still fit her 
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In her spare time, Ruth lackadaisically glances over pictures taken to model the official WR recruiting poster, walked off with local 
when she was the “Pride of the Marines.” Glamour Gale was chosen WR beauty contest and posed for official uniform picture in her hand 
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SWEET SERGEANT (continued) 
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No sale! Like most green-groggy gal Marines, Ruth shies away from 


Frilly, fussy, feminine! That is the kind of a hat every WR longs to 
resembles a uniform, chooses dresses instead 


buy. At Macy's, New York, Ruth tries on an especially saucy number anything that remotely 


wardrobe. That meant a lot of close figuring, because 
$200 doesn’t go very far these days. She figured out a 
budget, which we’re passing along for the benefit of 
other WRs: lingerie, $40; suit, $60; dressy dress, $20; 
3 blouses, $18; casual hat, $8; dress hat, $10; shoes 
(dress and spectator), $16; purse, $10; costume 
jewelry and miscellaneous, $18; total, $200. 

Well outfitted, Ruth next set out to inquire about 
the chances of getting a college education under the 
GI Bill of Rights. At the offices of the Veterans 
Administration, Douglas T. Jacobson, who won the 
Medal of Honor with the Fourth Division on Iwo 
Jima, told her that current laws permit veterans to 
take as much as four years of college. Single girls 
may receive a subsidy of $65 a month while going to 
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Model from Macy's, New York, gives with that old “bedroom look.” Former boss welcomes Ruth back, asks about postwar plans. Ruth is 
Negligee fascinated Ruth, made Marine holding flashbulbs tremble undecided, but thinks she'd like excitement of modeling or flying 
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A Marine, Medal of Honor winner Douglas T. Jacobson, gave Ruth an explanation of the 


At famous Powers Model Aaency, Ruth met “King of the 


educational advantages offered by the Gi Bill of Rights, at the Veterans Administration Cover Girls.” Mr. Powers encouraged her to try modeling 


school. To Ruth, whose formal education ended with 
a high school diploma, this deal sounded very attrac- 
tive. But friends kept urging her to try for a career. 
So, armed with photographs, she went off to see 
John Robert Powers, the famous model agent. We 
went along. 

Emerging from the elevator, we burst into a large 
reception room packed with glamour, and decorated 
in three striking colors — blonde, brunette and red- 
head. A cute little chicken looked up from a desk full 
of 12 telephones long enough to ask us what we 
wanted. Reeling in our tongue, we answered smartly, 
“something about five feet, three.” 

Instead, we got John Powers. Mr. Powers gave us 
a hearty welcome. He chatted affably with Ruth for 


Eager to become a stewardess, Ruth listens intently 
Brovillett, of United Air Lines 


to advice from Edna 


some time, giving her valuable beauty tips that 
would normally cost good, hard cash in a beauty 
salon. At last he said, “‘I’d like you to come back 
and see me next week, Miss Gale.”’ A bit dazed, but 
happy, Ruth floated out of the office. 

“You know,” she said soberly, wrinkling her nose 
the way she does, ‘‘ This has all been pretty thrilling. 
But, just the same, I’m not quite sure whether I 
want to model — even if Powers decides he'll hire 
me. I can’t get it out of my head that I’d like to be 
an airline stewardess.” 

That’s how we came to be at United Airlines a 
little later. There Ruth barraged petite stewardess 
Edna Brouillett, of Springfield, Mass., with ques- 
tions. The stewardess let us swarm over a plane, 


sniff at the galley, study sample flight reports and 
generally act pretty nosy. Then Ruth discovered 
that United and most of the other airlines require at 
least a partial college education. 

Ruth was disappointed but far from stumped in 
her search for a career. In addition to her possibilities 
with Powers, she had been offered several other jobs 
— including a spot as private secretary to a famous 
radio commentator. Her big problem is not how to 
get a job — but which job to choose. 

Meanwhile, her mother has other ideas for Ruth. 

**Mr. Gale and I would like to see her settle down 
and get married.” 

Well, men? That's what we call a real oppor- 
tunity! 


Although glad to be back in civvies, Ruth often thinks nostalgically of the Corps. 
She smiles (or is that a smirk?) as she hurries past the ploce where she enlisted 
ND 613 














SIGNAL 
HILL 


[' THE war had not ended when it did, this story 





might have been written differently. It well 
could have described the Battle of Signal Hill, 
bloodily resisting with its strong pill boxes and 
mazes of underground communications. But instead, 
a few men of the Sixth Marine Division landed 
quietly and ascended Signal Hill in a jeep, armed 
only with a camera. They explored the defenses over- 
looking Tsingtao, guided by one of the Chinese 
laborers who had been forced to help build them. 
Signal Hill is centrally located in a particular 
sector commanding a magnificent view of the Chinese 
city and its great harbor. It is surrounded a fourth 
of the way up its sides by large, walled homes. 
Immediately above these the emplacements begin. 
The top photograph, taken by a Sixth Division 
photographer, shows the firing aperture of a machine- 
gun emplacement near the summit of Signal Hill. 
The entire hill bristles with installations of this type. 
The Marines found these fortifications strong but 
hastily constructed. The walls were about 18 inches 
thick, constructed chiefly of reinforced concrete. A 
few were made of rock, held together with mortar. 
All the installations are new, giving evidence that 
until the latter part of the war the Japs did not 
believe they would have to defend the city. There 
are, however, a number of old World War I fortifica- 
tions on the hill built by the Germans who, ironic- 
ally enough, defended Shantung from the Japanese 
in 1914. All the newer Jap installations were iden- 
tical copies of the earlier German defenses. 


second photograph was taken from the 

summit of the hill. In the foreground are two 
concrete bunkers. The lighter one at thé right was 
completed by the Japanese with Chinese forced labor 
just a few days before the war ended. The one at the 
left was built by the Germans during the first World 
War. The stone structure behind the emplacements 
was used as a barracks by some of the troops manning 
the defenses. At the summit is a rough, thin-walled 
concrete building with an observation platform on 
the roof. This was used as an aerial observation post. 

Leaving Signal Hill, the camera patrol walked to a 
Japanese cight-inch coastal defense gun, shown in 
the third photograph. It whs in perfect condition 
and was one of the many which just a short time ago 
commanded all of the Little Harbor and the open 
sea approach to the city. 

As the patrol passed the site of the coastal defense 
gun, which was in a wooded area, it noticed bare 
spots in the earth exposing rock or concrete. Soon 
they found the entrance to what appeared to be an 
enormous underground installation. The walls were 
four feet thick and made of reinforced concrete. 
Stored inside were several hundred drums of gaso- 
line. This and the coastal gun had been taken over 
by the Chinese Navy, which was reaping a harvest 
in much-needed military equipment and supplies. 

At a nearby base for small boats, the Marines were 
shown a fleet of more than 100 “‘suicide boats.”” One 
of these craft is pictured in the bottom photograph. 
It is 20 feet long and has a compartment in the nose 
for a powerful explosive charge which detonates elec- 
trically when the prow of the boat strikes the target. 
In their concrete housings the boats rest on two- 
wheel trailers on which they could ride out to the 
beach, down a concrete ramp and.into the water. 
The men who manned them were, of course, ex- 
pendable and “‘grateful for the honor.” 

These were sites like those the Marines had seen 
before — on Guam, Okinawa, and other places in 
the Pacific. But seeing them this way was much more 
fun and a lot less deadly. END 


STORY BY PFC HENRY G. EVANS 
USMC 


PHOTOS SY PFC ROBERT A. HANSEN 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


BOOMS FOR VETS 


by PFC Herbert Meller 
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END us more vets!” This has become the 

slogan of the procurement section of the 

United States Civil Service Commission 
which, during 1945, placed more than 200,000 vete- 
rans in Federal Government jobs. 

The commission started making its postwar 
plans on V-J day. The various departments of the 
government had been starved for technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel during the war, and it is the 
commission’s job to fill the tens of thousands of 
vacancies. 

The first problem that confronted it was where 
to get men and women with enough training to fill 
positions in the many trades and professions needed. 

Higher-ups in Washington pointed out that the 
government had trained millions of men in the armed 
forces in almost every field of work conceivable. 
The cost to the nation had been tremendous and 
instead of permitting this training to go to waste 
now that the war was over, it was decided to utilize 
these men and women in the capacities they had 
filled while in service. The commission realized it 
would be wrong for the government to discharge 
people in one part of the federal service and at the 
same time hire outsiders to fill similar positions in 
another branch of government employment. 

Clear thinkers in Washington ordered the Civil 
Service Department to hire only veterans as new 
Federal agencies’ employes for as long as the supply 
of veteran manpower would hold out. They weren’t 
kidding, either. Men who were mechanics in the 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps are now doing that 
same sort of duty in one of the many government 
shops throughout the United States. Company clerks 
and first sergeants are now exhibiting their profes- 
sional wares with their old zest in many a govern- 
ment bureau. 

Here is a re-deployment maneuver that has been 
going off smoothly. Everyone is satisfied. Uncle Sam 
is using the men who were on the battle fronts in his 
fight to return the country to “‘normalcy.” Private 
enterprise is being shown how the re-hiring of dis- 
charged veterans can and should be done. 

Of special ‘importance in the commission’s hiring 
practices is the fact that it has absorbed more than 
12,000 disabled Marines, Army vets and sailors. All 
of these men have some serious handicap; many 
have arms or legs missing. By their service they have 
proven that for a great many jobs, handicapped 
men are just as efficient as those who have all their 
members. The jobs they fill include those of recep- 
tionists, radio-repairmen and machine operators. 
The government has shown that a definite place for 
the disabled serviceman can be included in the 
postwar plans of all industry. 

The government divides its employes into dif- 
ferent groups for pay purposes. The three larg- 
est groups are clerical, administrative and fiscal 
(CAF); crafts, protective and custodial (CPC); and 
clerical-mechanical (CM). 

In the table that follows only the basic CAF 
grades are listed with their within-grade (or auto- 
matic yearly) raises and the maximum salary that 
can be achieved under each pay grade. 


Starting 
CAF Salary g 3 Max. 
1 $1506 $1572 $1638 $1902 
2 1704 1770 4836 2100 
3 1902 1962 2034 2298 
4 2100 2166 2232 2496 


| Every government employe is entitled to 26 days 
acation with pay each year. This leave can be 
ulated from year to year in case it is not all 


‘ 


used up in the year in which it is earned. Sick leave 
amounting to 15 days a year with pay is also allowed 
each worker. 


One of the biggest advantages of working in the 
federal service is the retirement fund benefits. From 
every pay check five per cent is withheld against the 
day of retirement. The government adds to this so 
that the whole, with interest, assures an income in 
later life for everyone who works five years or more. 

It was in August, 1945, immediately following the 
cessation of hostilities with Japan, that the Civil 
Service Commission closed all examinations for em- 
ployment with the government. It then announced 
that entrance into the federal service would be 
open only to veterans as long as there were enough 
of them to fill the needs of the various 

In any particular field in which examinations 
might be opened, veterans are given preference 
when appointments are made, just as they were be- 
fore and during the war. While this restriction on 
applications is in effect, only veterans or people 
who are, or who are about to be, separated from the 
federal service because of a reduction in personnel, 
will be considered for vacancies. 


T= Veterans Preference Act, passed in 1944, 
provides that the veteran be given a five 
point bonus, to be added to his examination grade. 
In many cases this will move him far up on the list 
for appointment. If a man has been discharged from 
service for disability reasons, an additional five Foints 
is added to his grade for a total of ten extra points. 
If his disability is so great that he cannot work, his 
wife then has the right to claim his preference if 
she desires to work in a federal office. This transfer 
of points can be made only in those cases where a 
man was discharged from service for physical dis- 
ability reasons. 

Any man or woman 
who served in World 
War II and was honor- 
ably discharged is eligi- 
ble to claim veterans 
preference. He or she 
must fill out Preference 
Form 14 and show evi- 
dence of service in the 
armed forces. 

This is one of several 
blanks that have to be 
filled out to give the 
necessary particulars 


available at all first- 
and second-class post 
offices, and at the re- 
gional offices of the 
Civil Service Commis- 
sion or the United 
States Employment 
Service. They also may 
be obtained at some 
Navy hospitals. 

A person still in uni- 
form can be a candidate 
for an examination. 





separated from is Horry Millhauvsen, an ex-Marine who disability 
pg ey interfere with his desire to continve in his chosen trade. He's working 
to be honorably dis- while waiting for the opening of on apprentice course for machinists 
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experience similar to that which he gained in uni- 
form, he will receive full credit for such experience, 
regardless of the type of work he did prior to his 
entrance into the service. 

“*Preference employes,” whose efficiency is rated 
as good or better, are given special consideration 
over non-veteran employes in case a reduction in 
force is ordered. With so many war service depart- 
ments cutting down in working strength, this sec- 
tion of the Preference Act is of special importance 
to the ex-GI. 

For those who were in the employ of the Federal 


his application for reinstatement in the proper hands 
within 90 days after discharge or separation from 
active duty. 

Any man who meets these requirements has the 
right to be restored to his former position, and if 
it no longer exists, then to one of like seniority, sta- 
tion and pay. He is also to be given any within- 
grade pay raises he would have received had he 
not entered the armed forces. He must be re-em- 
ployed within 90 days of his applying to the person- 
nel office of his former agency. 

In the fields of clerical work, economics, en- 
gineering, education and photography, there are 
thousands of positions now available. The govern- 
ment needs manpower, also, in many other types 
of jobs. 

Of the original 13 million service personnel, 
merely a small percentage will receive positions 
through the Civil Service Commission, as the 
Federal Government now has only about 1,000,000 
available jobs. 


Federal guidance has steered more than 12,000 
disabled Marines, soldiers and sailors into jobs 









































Returning vets should restore big league 


play to the caliber of prewar years 


NE of the brightest seasons in the history of 

baseball is in prospect for this year. Fans 

should see enough first-rate competition to 
make up for the preceding four slack, war-racked 
seasons. Large quantities of Grade-A material ac- 
cumulated by the services has been suddenly released 
in a flood of ruptured-duck gifts from the Marine 
Corps. 

Baseball has boomed after every conflict, begin- 
ning with the War Between the States nearly a 
century ago. Few of our grandfathers had ever heard 
of the game until the Blue and Gray laid down their 
arms and warriors and civilians alike turned to the 
new game for relief. Baseball was quickly organized, 
boomed again after the Spanish-American War, 
slipped into obscurity during World War I, boomed 
on the heels of the Armistice and once again ran into 
rugged days during World War II. 

Now speculation on the coming season is rife. The 
services had claimed 463 players from the major 
leagues alone. The wartime teams in the American 
and National Leagues managed to keep close to their 
normal aggregate quota of 640 players, but many 
of these were has-beens recalled from the minors, or 
regular top-flighters who had some form of dis- 
ability to keep them from duty in the Marine Corps, 
Navy or Army. 

Returning veterans who had places on the teams 
are being provided for under a priority system that 
will work to the disadvantage of non-veteran play- 
ers. Since a major league club’s limit is 40 men, some 
civilians will have to go. This is a heart-breaking 
proposition for managers who have been doing some 
fabulous trading, buying and selling these past few 
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months. Yet, for the most part, it will serve to 
eliminate the weakest men. 

Most probable finalists in the American League 
pennant race are the Boston Red Sox and the New 
York Yankees. The St. Louis Browns and the 
Washington Senators are being spotted by hot-stove 
leaguers for the third and fourth positions. The Red 
Sox appear to have the best rounded line-up with 
Bob Doerr, John Pesky, C. C. (Tex) Hughson and 
Ted Williams holding key positions. Ex-soldier 
Doerr led American League hitting in 1944 before 
he entered the service. He was named the most 
valuable player of that year by Sporting News. 
Pesky, outstanding rookie cf 1942, and most valuable 
American Association player of 1941, is coming back 
from the Navy to take a shortstop position. 

A top-flight Red Sox hurler prior to entering the 
Army, Hughson will return to reinforce the Red Sox 
pitching staff. Ted Williams, ex-Marine flyer and a 
leading home run hitter, is back to regain his rating 
as outstanding player in both leagues, a title he won 
in 1942. With these men back, the Red Sox have an 
excellent chance of dominating both leagues. 

Under the Big Three — Del Webb, Larry McPhail 
and Dan Topping — the Yanks appear set to run a 
close second in the American League. Their most 
valuable asset again, as in the past decade, will be 
power. Joe (Yankee Clipper) Di Maggio, lately 
returned from the Army, is expected to live up to his 
old reputation of America’s outstanding hitter. 
George (Twinkle-toes) Selkirk, ex-swabbie and slug- 
ger; John Sturm, crack first baseman; Joe (Flash) 
Gordon, ex-doggie and most valuable American 
League player of 1942, and Phil Rizzuto, fast- 
thinking infielder with the double play record, are 
back to raise hell with the opposition. Tommy 
Henrich, home run hitter, and Charlie (King Kong) 
Keller are also back for the 1946 season. 

Key men for the Browns are John Berardino, Bob 
Dillinger, John Lucadello, George Archie, Walt 
Judnich, Glenn McQuillen, Allen Zarilla, Dennis 
Galehouse and Clarence Tott, all returned from the 
service. Clark Griffith’s Senators have Stan Spence, 
Jake Early, Early Wynn, Sid Hudson and Cecil 
Travis back for the season. 





The St. Louis Cardinals and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
are the chief contenders in the National League 
pennant rece. Exceptional pitching and hitting and 
an abundant supply of competent reserves seem to 
give Eddie Dyer’s boys the edge over other clubs in 
the league. Lanier, Pollet, Ernie White and Grodzicki 
are ex-servicemen making up the Cards returning 
hurling staff, while Kirst, Alpha Brazle, Danny 
Litwhiler and Louis (Chuck) Klein take over m their 
hitting and fielding capacities. 

A well-balanced pitching and hitting staff led by 
Hugh Casey, Joe Hatten and Pee Wee Reese, all 
returned from the Navy, and heavy-hitting Harold 
Pete Reiser, back after two years in the Army, gives 
the Dodgers an excellent squad for the coming 
season. Reiser led the league in batting and was the 
outstanding outfielder of the team before he entered 
the Army in 1943. 

The Boston Braves, under the former Card, Billy 
Southworth, may offer some stiff competition to the 
Cards and Dodgers. John McCarthy, crack first 
baseman, and Louis Tost, pitcher, are returning 
reinforcements for the Braves. Mort Cooper will 
probably prove his original price with the Boston 
team when his arm heals. The Cincinnati Reds are 
welcoming back Johnny Vander Meer, holder of the 


and Pacific Coast League have graduated frcm AA 
to AAA, the Texas League, Southern Association 
from A-1 to AA, and the South Atlantic from B to A. 

This improvement in classification means that all 
servicemen in these leagues will receive a 25 per cent 
increase in pay. The GI Bill of Rights, followed by 
both leagues to help returning baseball players, 
guarantees them training in the same classification 
each originally belonged in, for at least 30 days, and 
15 days of that pericd draws playing pay. No player 
can be placed in a classification lower than the one 
he originally rated, unless the difference in salary is 
paid by his former club. After a year as civilians, 
veterans in the game revert to the status of a non- 
service man. 

The Junior World Series will be played between 
the winning clubs in the American Association and 
the International League. The Southern Asscciation 
and the Texas League will resume the Dixie Series. 
Promoters are now talking about a series between 
the Sally League (South Atlantic) and the Eastern 
League. The traditional Shaughnessy Play-offs will 
be resumed again this year. In these play-offs the 
first four teams of any league play for a prize or cup, 
giving the players an opportunity to pick-up some - 
extra cash at the end of the regular playing season. 





League all-time pitching record of two consecutive 
no-hit games and Ray Mueller, one of the leading 
catchers in the league. 

Outstanding players with other clubs in the 
American and National Leagues are Bob Feller, 
who will pitch to the tune of $50,000 a year, and 
player-manager Lou Boudreau. Both are of the 
Cleveland Indians. Don Johnson and Andy Pafko, 
outstanding youngsters with the Chicago Cubs; 
Luke Appling, leading hitter in the American League 
in 1936 and 1943, and ex-Marine Ted Lyons, coach 
and Sunday mound-man with the Chicago White 
Sox, are also in the top ranks. 

The Giants are paying high prices for their players 
this year. Walker Cooper was recently purchased 
from the Cards for $175,000, the highest cash price 
ever paid for a single major league player. Other 
deals in the fire and the return of Johnny Mize and 
Johnny Rucker indicate a full-scale Giant bid .for 
supremacy. The Tigers this year should include, 
barring hold-outs, Dick Wakefield, best-hitting out- 
fielder; Powerhouse Hank Greenburg and phe- 
nomenal Hal Newhouser, who startled fans with his 
hurling for the 1945 title. Sam Chapman, Lewis 
Carpenter and Phil Marchildon appear to be Connie 
Mack’s important men on the Philadelphia Athletics. 

Hugh Mulcahy is now back with the Phillies. 
Mulcahy has the distinction of having been the first 
player drafted into the service from the majors. He 
is back with Ken Raffensberger to reinforce the 
Phillies’ hurling staff. Gilbert Cohn, best player in 
the minors last year, and heavy-hitting Jim Tabor, 
recently purchased from the Red Sox, add to the 
Phillies’ 1946 strength. The Pittsburg Pirates are 
well set and expected to have their mitts in the 
pennant pie. 

The most obvious indication of the reconversion 
going on in baseball is found in the minor leagues. 
In 1941, the minor’s biggest year, there were 4348 
players in 41 minor leagues. At the end of the war 
there were 4139 men from the minors in the services. 
The number of active minor leagues greatly de- 
creased during the war. There were only nine in 
1942 and 1943, 10 in 1944 and 12 last season. At the 
time of this writing, 35 leagues had qualified for 
playing in 1946, and there is reason to believe 40 or 
more will have qualified by the end of the season. 
In 1941, the attendance in the minor leagues was 
18,000,000 and in the majors 10,000,000. This total 
of 28,000,000 has changed during the war years to 
more than 35,000,000. 

The classification of those leagues that have had 
increased attendance has been changed this year. 
The American Association, International League 


Postwar baseball will take on an international 
aspect this year. Havana is going to be in the minors 
and Mexico, Puerto Rico and Honolulu wait for the 
opportunity to join. With Statesice teams decreased 
and with baseball remaining a standard pert of 
military training and recreation, officials are specu- 
lating on the possibility of a Pacific Ocean League 
which would draw players from the ranks of occupa- 
tion troops in the Pacific. 

The Florida State League, a class D mincr, is 
offering vets the chance to attend Stetscn University 
and to play pro-ball. The towns in this league are 
close together and night ball exclusively is planned. 
Under the plan, a veteran would study and attend 
classes during the day, and play ball at night. 

Amateur leagues for veterans, sponsored by local 
chapters of veteran organizations, are expected to 
develop in many communities. The Red Sox have a 
program for teaching veterans who show possibilities 
in baseball while the team is playing in Boston. 
Other major league teams are expected to follow 
suit. The Dodgers are opening a veterans’ baseball 
college in Florida. Branch Rickey will be dean and 
team stand-bys, the faculty. 

Large-scale junior baseball among the sand-lot 
kids is beg promoted by the American Legion. 
The majors have given $20,000 and the Ford Motor 
Co. $220,000 to the Legion for this purpose. Pre- 
viously, junior leagues had flourished chiefly in the 
Southeast. Now it is expected they will be organized 
in all communities, with both equipment and coaches 
furnished by the American Legion. 

The physical condition of returning players is 
generally expected to be good. The average time 
spent in service has been longer than it was in the 
last war. So it may take time for some of the players 
to get into condition. 

Group and individual team promotion of baseball 
is reaching large proportions this year. The majors 
have set aside $50,000 to promote the game. The 
New York Yankees and the Boston Braves are 
installing lights and will play night ball in their home 
parks for the first time. The majors will revive the 
All-Star game. It will be played in Boston in July. 
There will be more farm clubs this year than there 
have been in the history of the game. The majors 
hold options on, or guarantee the losses of, more than 
175 farm clubs. 

By the time the season starts, many more changes 
will have taken place. With new men returning to 
their old teams each week, house cleaning is assum- 
ing springtime proportions. Millions await the 
familiar “‘ play ball!’’ that will signal the first peace- 
time season in four years. END 
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This is the strange, musical, half-human 
cry of a creature little known to civilians: 
the striped DI. The more stripes a DI has, the more 
unreasonable is his nature. The habitat of the wild 
est breed (unless you are a West Coast Marine) 
is Parris Island, S. C 
Marine recruits are thrown to these creatures 
much in the same manner as the early Christians 
were thrown to the lions in Rome. There is no de- 
fense against a DI, when it comes slavering and 
frothing up to you 
Some experts maintain they are not carnivorous. 
Opinion, however, is divided. Personally, we have 
never seen a DI eat a recruit 
“‘Awn up harip, thrip for ya laf... ."’ 
Knuckleheads hear this unforgettable sound be- 
fore the sun comes up over the palmettos. They 
hear it all through the day, and at dusk the call 
comes echoing over sand flats and tidewater. It is 
haunting and lovely if one has poetry in his soul. 
When we heard it, we had blisters. 
“Ha-REE-ach PAW-uch! Laf flang —HOOash! 
Ya other laf, ya stupe....on up reep...." 
This is the Marine marching cadence 
Why do DIs talk in this fouled-up manner? Why 
do they drill recruits without pause? What manner 


“Ae ya laf, reet a low, po ya lop. . . ." 


Did you ever hear that strange chant ring out across the drill field when the D.I. of P.I. s 


of men are the DIs? We will answer all these ques- 
tions and touch such kindred issues as the origin 
of boot camp and close-order drill. We promise 
to name the villain responsible for your blisters. 
Hokay? 

“FO-waht HOOach!" 

In the year 3000 B. C., the Sumerians were the 
hottest fighters in the known world. They had the 
first infantry known to history. They were armed 
with spears and they formed phalanxes, close 
formations in which men fought shoulder to shoul- 
der. This was very formidable and it scared the 
living hell out of everyone five thousand years ago 

But it was a problem for Old Gizmo, the Sume- 
rian general. He had trouble moving his men 

round. There were always casualities before the 
atthe. They were forever pinking one another when 
the command “‘ Rear march" was given, cutting off 
in ear here, a nose, or some other appendage, there 

Something had to be done. The men had shields 
to protect the fore, but how about the aft? If the 
‘uy behind one is careless with his spear, it is a 
pain in the aft, so to speak 

They needed close-order drill, ON UP REEP, and 
they needed DIs. But nobody did anything about it 

In those good old days the boys fought with 
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spears, rocks, ball-bats and toenails. They fought 
in masses, hand to hand, and the victory went to 
those with the strongest, bravest, or most numerous 
army 

A battle was much like a present day football 
game (the fight for the goal posts included). It 
took place, usuelly, on a broad flat plain selected by 
mutual agreement. The armies lined up and with- 
out any trick plays or razzle-dazzle, started bashing 
each other 

Why did they fight? Well, sometimes for terri- 
tory, sometimes for slaves, and occasionally, just 
to see if they could whip somebody. Things haven't 
changed much. 

When an ancient king, out of pure orneriness, 
decided to start a WPA program, he simply shouted 
to his army: “‘Go out and get me a thousand volun- 
teers.” 

If the campaign was successful these volunteers 
built for him a royal latrine, a reservoir, or maybe 
a pyramid. If the war was a flop, the king frequently 
had to build a pyramid for someone else. (The Great 
Pyramid of Cheops required the labor of 100,000 
**yolunteers’’ for 20 years.) As nobody likes this 
type of construction work, the fighting was pretty 
bitter 

It became apparent to the ancient brass hats that 


an army of well-trained fighting men could lick 
a much larger aggregation of punks. Military train- 
ing became general. It wasn't anything like Parris 
Island. The boys just practiced on the spear range 
and worked the archery butts. 

In the course of our exhaustive research, we came 
upon a faded scroll of parchment. The message, 
translated from the hieroglyphics by Corporal Kirby 
Katz, USMCR, EFS (Expert on Faded Scrolls), 
has a definite bearing on early training methods. 
Katz attributes it to Thutmose III, an Egyptian 
Pharaoh of the fifteenth century, B. C., who was 
called Old Smutnose by his enemies. 

The translation reads: 

** Assume the off-hand position. Quick-LEE! Lock 
and load. Watch your targets. TARGETS! Don't 
pull that bowstring. Squeeze it!”’ 

Katz admits that the scroll may be a clever 
forgery. 

So far, we have tried to show the need for drill 
in the restricted sense of protecting a fighting man 
from the reckless rifle butts and front sights of his 
comrades. We aren't ready for the other purposes 
of drill: moving armed troops from one place to 
another with a minimum of time, and risk or dis- 
cipline, and standing fast under fire. 


Keep 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


by PFC William Mil 


In the days of the phalanx, standing fast was no 
problem. They lined up about 16 men deep, and if 
one was so unfortunate as to be in the first or second 
lines (the only two engaged in fighting), he was 
forced to remain in place by the physical pressure 
of the 14 men behind him. 

The first historical instance of a military organ- 
ization resembling those of modern times was the 
fighting combo of Cyrus the Great. He destroyed 
the Median Empire, just for fun. He was a card, 
that Cyrus. 

Cyrus used his chariots, cavalry, archers and 
infantry as a team. He also used propaganda and the 
fifth column device. International Law meant noth- 
ing to him. He was a stinker. (Hitler borrowed all 
his attributes about 2500 years later.) 

In those days, it was considered unethical to fight 
a battle in bad weather. They wouldn't fight when 
it was raining and a campaign in winter was un- 
heard of. It was bad form to avoid a battle. War was 
relatively simple until Cyrus came along. He was 
a heel. When he was outnumbered, he refused to 
fight. 

His army was forever getting fouled-up. He had 
so many men that they were falling over one an- 
other. He made out, though, because his opponents 
had never heard of ON UP REFP PO YA LAF. 


The boot camp can trace its origin to Sparta. 
In fact, the Marine Corps has adopted all the worst 
features of the Spartan life and has incorporated 
them into Parris Island. 

Army life in Sparta was pretty rough. After being 
drafted at the age of 20, the Spartan spent the 
remainder of his life answering roll call and prac- 
ticing calisthenics, wrestling and drilling. They lived 
in barracks (the unmarried men) and they ate in 
mess halls. But they had slaves to make up their 
sacks and do the KP. 

It was rough, but they gave the kids 13 years of 
preliminary training to fit them to the routine. All 
the indoctrination a Marine gets is a recruiting 
poster and one pace forward, march. 

Also, their training was coeducational. The 
WRs of Sparta ran the obstacle course, too, and the 
system offered amatory advantages one seldom 
finds in the Marine Corps. 

They had it pretty soft, but they managed to 
establish a reputation as fighters. Once in a while, 
they had to fight some ill-advised tribe, but not 
often, because everyone had heard how rough they 
were and was afraid to tangle with them. 

By this time, everyone knew that military train- 
ing was necessary and the brass hats talked about 
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how nice it would be to have drill instructors and 
march to war to a cadence, but they kept putting 
it off. They put it off for about 2000 years and all 


' sorts of things happened to the art of war. 


Machiavelli writes of the bloodless wars of his 
period. 

In the fifteenth century at the battle of Zagonara, 
a victory famous throughout Italy, the only char- 
acter killed was a jerk named Lodovico Degli 
Obizzi. He was thrown from his horse and suffocated 
in the mud. 

And again, at the battle of Anghiari, which 
lasted four hours, only one man was killed and he 
fell off his horse and was stomped to death. 

This made the brass hats of that period very sore. 
What was the use of fighting if there were no casu- 
alties? They wanted blood. So they started invent- 
ing things like the musket, the flintlock and the 
bayonet. Ah, the bayonet! 

In the seventeenth century the long pike dis- 
appeared and the firearm with the bayonet became 
the weapon of the foot soldier. 

At first, the musket was just a novelty. It was 
used for scouting purposes and outpost duty 
only. Nobody could hit anything with it, any- 
way. 

This seemed a lot of fol de rol to Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden. When he took over in 1611, he re- 
organized, placing an emphasis on the 17th century 
M-1. By 1631, he was using entire regiments of 
musketeers and so far as we know had them march- 
ing to the Swedish cadence. 

“Hut sut rawlson on the rilla rah... .-REE-ch 
PAWch!” 

Now we come to our villain, the guy every boot 
should hate, Frederick II of Prussia. When you have 
blisters on your sole and you are about to pass out 
under that lovely South Carolina sky, just think 
about Frederick the Great and spit. (Better not let 
your DI see you, though.) 

Old Frederick was very shrewd. He knew that he 
couldn’t invent anything new. He had read his 
military history and he knew all the techniques em- 
ployed by Cyrus of Persia, Philip of Macedon, and 
Alexander the Great. He adapted their tactics to 
the firearm and called it his ‘“‘oblique order of bat- 
tle.” He knew that wars were won and lost by the 
infantry and he dreamed about an infantry that 
was trained to machine-like perfection. He thought 
it would be just dandy if a war could be fought 
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He said, in effect: ‘What us Krauts need is ON 
UP REEP.” 

Prussia became notorious for its drill fields. DIs 
marched battalions through intricate evolutions for 
hours at a time. Frederick invented the ‘confusion 
march,” and “‘to the rear by squads,” just for pas- 
time. 

He discovered that drill and discipline taught a 
man the unhesitating, instant and blind obedience 
to command. He could march his men up the side 
of a building. His soldiers did not think. They merely 
obeyed. 

The system paid off very well for Frederick. He 
repeatedly won against superior numbers and arma- 
ment. Everyone, except Frederick’s victims, was 
overjoyed at the success of his methods. The Ma- 
rine Corps too, evidently. 

Fred was very rough on discipline and his sol- 
diers were made to stand at attention in three 
ranks while the enemy was taking pot shots at 
them. They fired in volleys, two ranks reloading 
while the other fired. The volleys were deadly. Fred 
enjoyed that. (Nothing like blood, he always said.) 

Why didn’t the soldiers hit the deck instead of 
standing there taking it? Discipline. Here is the 
order of the day in Frederick’s own words: 


“If a soldier during action looks as if to flee, or 
even sets foot outside the line, the non-commissioned 
officer standing behind him will run him through 
with his bayonet and kill him on the spot.” 

They called him “‘Softhearted Fred.” 

Another of his axioms was that a man should have 
more fear of his officers than he does of the enemy. 

Have you ever had a DI froth at you? Has one 
ever stood over you with blood in his eyes and saliva 
drooling from his fangs? Were you more afraid of 
him than any possible danger? Right. You need no 
further proof that Frederick II of Prussia is the 
horrible villain responsible for the drill technique 
of Parris Island. (You won’t find proof in the books. 
It’s just cold logic.) 

Awn awp areep po ya lof.... 

If you have stayed with us this far, you know why 
drill is necessary and how it came about. Now for 
the problem of the DI and his fouled-up cadence. 

There are many apocryphal stories about the 
origin of the Marine cadence. Let us take the ob- 
viously false theories first, and then we will give you 
the absolute scocp as we got it from an old and now 
broken-down DI. 


HEN a DI first pounces on a platoon he 

has wonderful intentions and a stentorian 
voice. “One, two, three, four, your left,”’ he’ll bellow. 
And he’ll shout “Forward March,” and “Rear 
March,” just like the book says. 

But after the first hour or two, unless he has vocal 
cords by God or by Goodrich, he’ll get tired. Further- 
more, he’ll get POed. Recruits learning to drill are 
less intelligent than the average chicken. (In fact, 
the DI may refer to a recruit as a “‘Ship Bird” or 
words to that effect.) Under pressure of anger and 
swollen vocal cords, anything can happen to a sound 
before it strikes the ear of a hapless boot. 

After a week or so of hard drilling, the DI can’t 
raise his voice above the conversational tone with- 
out a great effort and a horrible strain on his cords. 
His “*March”’ has degenerated into ‘“‘Hawrsh.”’ His 
“‘One, two, three,”’ into ‘ON UP REEP,” because 
that is the simplest and easiest way to say it. Be- 
side that, one can’t put his soul into ‘‘March.”’ 
But a DI can get all his anger and frustration into 
““HAWrsh” or ** HOOmp”’ or *‘ POO-op.”’ 

Today, many DIs are satisfied with a simple 
grunt. A platoon will learn the habits and the voice 
of its DI just as men lost in the jungle will learn the 
traits of a ferocious beast that is stalking them. 


Jence at the footsore and weary recruits on the march? 


This explanation of the cadence doesn’t satisfy 
us. 

We like a story of Corp. Thaddeus Q. Cadence- 
counter who was recruited right off the auctioneer’s 
platform of a tobacco company. That was during 
the Revolutionary War. Thaddeus was not a com- 
plete success. After a rousing bit of ON UP REEP, 
he was often carried away by his skill and he’d shout: 
“Sold, American!” 

Now for the scoop. We got it from Old Sergeant 
Frank Few, USMC. 

“In the Old Corps,”’ says Sgt. Few, doddering a 
little bit with long years and tall beers, ‘“‘any man 
who spoke English could not make gunnery ser- 
geant. 

“They recruited these insipid individuals who 
had failed in civilian life because they could not 
speak English and they made Drill Instructors of 
them. 

“They sent them to night school for three weeks 
to teach them to count to four. And when they got 
their diplomas they still spoke with an accent. It 
comes out ‘Awn up Reep, po ya laf,’”’ says Few. 
“That is the way the cadence began, so help me.” 

That’s good enough for us, too. 


Pa-TOON HAWup! END 
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HIS story is true — though its plot is so 

fect that it might have been devised 

y a writer of fiction. It has a moral so 

clear that it would be crude to dramatize it. 
The story is this: 

Chinese, who had suffered years of humilia- 
tion and loss at the hands of Japanese before 
the sons of Nippon surrendered, were rising 
against their oppressors when the Marines 
reached Tientsin. The Marines’ mission was to 
restore and maintain order, and they did this, 
although it meant protecting the Japanese. 

In the uneasy quiet that followed, two Japa- 
nese came to the local Marine headquarters. 
They were consular officials — petty diplo- 
mats. They were schooled in courtesy. They 
knew how to behave. They wanted to say, 
“Thank you so very, very much for protecting 
our people.” They felt this was a dignified 
thing to do. 

The two were brought before Lieutenant 
Colonel Austin C. Shofner, whose home is in 
Shelbyville, Tenn. Col. Shofner is a young 
man, strongly built and serious-looking — 
neither the thin, gray colonel of the movies, 
nor the downy-cheeked boy colonel of the 
women's magazines. He sat impassively while 
the Japanese offered their thanks. Then he 
leaned forward and said this to them: 

“This incident shows the difference in honor 
between my country and yours.” 

He paused a moment, looking at the 
thunderstruck Japanese consuls. 

As the young colonel continued, the outer 
covering of dignity and politeness fell from 
the Japanese. They fidgeted and shifted from 
one foot to the other. 

Col. Shofner told his visitors how the old 
Fourth Regiment had left China a few days 
before Pearl Harbor, arriving in the Philip- 
pines in time to fight on Corregidor. He pic- 
tured for them some of the horror of the 
Bataan death march, commanded by their 
General Homma. 

The colonel spoke of beatings with fists 
and sticks, of food that was never good—never 
sufficient to prevent men from wasting away 
in slow starvation. Col. Shofner was speaking 
from his own experience. He told of cruelties 
inflicted by the momentarily victorious Japa- 
nese as they held Americans captive én 
Bilibid Prison, Manila; at Cabanatuan, and at 
Davao Penal Colony, Mindanao. 

Col. Shofner had escaped from Davao, with 
nine companions, on April 4, 1943. From 
then until the following November, he had 
served as deputy chief of staff and operations 
officer to an organization of Filipino guerrillas. 
For this dangerous work he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

At last, the colonel had succeeded in mak- 
ing his way to Australia. 

Col. Shofner had faced Japanese many 
times before. It must have been a feat for him 
to remain quietly seated as he talked. He 
finished his story and calmly told the Japa- 
nese that their thanks were not wanted, that 
they were now free to go. 

The little men bowed spasmodically as they 
started to take advantage of the colonel's 
invitation to depart. One of them at last 
summoned the power to speak. 

“Our people did not know these things,” 
he said. “We would like permission to let 
them know.” CORP. BILL FARRELL 

Let the people know. Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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by Lieut. John Chapin, USMC 


HISTORICAL CIVISION WRITER 


Pr I NAHE overwhelming successes of the Japanese 


in their early campaigns in the Pacific made 
it obvious that the number of combat divisions 

of the Marine Corps would have to be greatly 
increased. The First Marine Division and elements 
of the Second had been engaged for a month in the 
grim struggle for Guadalcanal when the Third 
Division was organized on September 8, 1942. By 
mid-February, 1943, the Third was en route to the 
Southwest Pacific 

Now began the formation of the Fourth Marine 
Division. The 23rd Marines became the nucleus for 
its rifle units. This regiment had originally been 
activated on July 20, 1942, and had served as part of 
the Third Division. However, it was detached from 
the Third on February 15, 1943, and five days later 
was designated for the Fourth 

On March 26, the 24th Marines was organized 
In order to form the last rifle regiment, the 23rd 
Marines was split in two. The subdivision supplied 
the personnel for the 25th Marines, activated on 
May 1, 1943 

The formation of the division's artillery regiment 
was begun as early as February 20, when a battalion 
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of the 12th Marines was redesignated as part of the 
14th Marines. On June 1, 1943, the 14th was organ- 
ized as a complete unit. The engineering regiment 
of the division also had its start on February 20, 
when elements of the 19th Marines were redesignated 
as part of the 20th Marines. This regiment was 
formally activated on June 15, 1943. 

All units other than the 24th Marines formed 
the new division’s East Coast echelon, which re- 
ceived its training at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, 
during the summer of 1943. 

The 24th went into training at Camp Pendleton 
in California. Three separate reinforced battalions 
from the East Coast formed the nucleus of the 
24th Marines, reinforced. It was reinforced there by 
detachments of engineer, artillery, medical, motor 
transport and special weapons personnel. The 
Fourth Tank Battalion was likewise a member of 
the West Coast echelon at this time. 

The 23rd Marines, oldest regiment in the division, 
was chosen to initiate the East Coast echelon’s 
movement westward to Pendleton. From July 3 to 
July 12 it was engaged in this transfer. August found 
{ the remaining units’ period of training at New River 
nearly over. Veterans of broiling summer heat at 
Tent Camp, landings on Onslow Beach, artillery 
problems at Verona and the close combat school at 


Courthouse Bay, packed up their gear in anticipation. 

By August 9, the movement to California had 
begun. At this time the strength of the East Coast 
echelon stood at 6220 officers and men. The 25th 
Marines embarked at Norfolk and sailed through 
the Panama Canal to San Diego, while the rest of 
the units traveled overland by train. 

On August 16, 1943, the Fourth Division was 
formally activated at Camp Pendieton with Briga- 
dier General James L. Underhill, USMC, acting as 
Commanding General. Two days later, Major Gen- 
eral Harry Schmidt, USMC, took over command, 
and Gen. Underhill became Assistant Division 
Commander. 

At the end of August the divisional strength had 
climbed to 12,687, and the staff and regimental com- 
manders had been assigned as follows: 

Colonel William W. Rogers, USMC, chief of Staff; 
Colonel Merton J. Batchelder, USMC, D-1; Major 
Gooderham L. McCormick, USMC, D-2; Colonel 
Walter W. Wensinger, USMC, D-3; Colonel William 
F. Brown, USMC, D-4; Colonel Louis G. DeHaven, 
USMC, 14th Regiment; Colonel Lucian W. Burn- 
ham, USMC, 20th Regiment; Colonel Louis R. 
Jones, USMC, 23rd Regiment; Colonel Franklin A. 
Hart, USMC, 24th Regiment; Colonel Samuel C. 
Cumming, USMC, 25th Regiment. 


This was the team that was to lead the Fourth 
Division through its final intensive training and 
overseas to its first beachhead. 

By September 10, the last of the East Coast 
echelon, the 25th Marines, had arrived at Camp 
Pendleton, and the division was together as an 
organic unit for the first time. 

At the turn of the year, it was 19,446 strong. Its 
training culminated in maneuvers at San Clemente 
Island from January 1 to January 6, 1944. The divi- 
sion was now reinforced by several amphibian tractor 
battalions and by the First Joint Assault Signal 
Company. Its naval complement was furnished by 
Task Force 53. 

On January 21, the Fourth arrived in the Hawaiian 
area, and the following day it departed. Now the 
great secret was revealed: the division was headed 
for the Marshalls and its objective there was the 
assault and capture of Roi and Namur Islands. It 
constituted, with the 15th Defense Battalion, the 
Northern Landing Force. 

The Seventh Infantry Division of the Army, plus 
two defense battalions, formed the Southern Landing 
Force, which was to seize Kwajalein Island. 

The plan of attack called for landings on D-Day 
on the islets adjoining Roi and Namur, and this was 
done with a minimum of opposition. The same after- 
noon, on January 31, assault troops proceeded into 
the lagoon. 

The regimental objective of RCT 23 was Roi 
with its strategic airfield. On the right, RCT 24 
assaulted Namur, where the preponderance of ware- 
houses, barracks and pillboxes were situated. Opposi- 
tion on Roi was comparatively light and at 0800 on 
February 2, Roi was declared secure. 

Namur proved to be a different story. The men 
disembarking on the beaches were met by brisk fire 
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HE felt hat was strange on his head. After 
almost a month, he was still pawing at it 
awkwardly. Time and time again, he had 
reached up to square away the overseas cap and 
instead, found the welted edge curling against his 
hand. It was one of the little, jarring things about 
becoming a civilian. He straightened his tie, thrust 
his chin out nervously, and walked up to the office 
door. The hat was too straight on his head, and the 
brim rolled up all around it. Standing there he was 
like a young and irresolute insurance salesman 
The tweed suit was too tight across the shoulders 
When he finally knocked, nobody answered, so he 
twisted the knob 
Mickey Griffin was using the telephone. The 
fat man was leaning back in his swivel chair and one 
ponderous leg was flung across the edge of the desk 
The walls of the office were solid with fly-specked 
pictures of boxers who had fought for him. Eddie 
nodded and sat down 
nice boy, this Sturmik,"’ Griffin was saying 
into the phone. ‘“‘Goes about 187 now, but he’s 
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growin’. Beat Johnny Doyle and Vince Pinella 
awreddy, and Montgomery had to close very fast 
to shade him...” 

The promoter was selling somebody and the 
fleshy wattles on his neck wavered as he bobbed 
his head for emphasis. After a minute or two of 
heated propaganda about what a wonderful pros- 
pect Sturmik was, the shirt-sleeved man said, 


“*ok ok ok,” and hung the phone up angrily. Then 


he stared over at Eddie Cool. 

“‘Whadda you want?” Anger was still hanging 
in his heavy jowls. 

The boy’s eyes wrinkled as he looked up. “I 
want another fight.” 

“*Ahnnh.” Griffin bit the end off a cigar viciously, 
and spat the particle away. “Another fight yet. 


by Sgt. James Atlee Phillips 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


And what are we going to do to get them in the 
park? Give away Buicks?” 

“*T had bad luck,” said Cool stubbornly, his fingers 
twisting at the hat brim. 

“Sure you had bad luck.” Griffin lighted the 
cigar. ‘‘You had all kinds of bad luck. One week 
out of the service, and the worst club fighter I’ve 
got knocks your brains out. To the people in the 
seats, it looked like you quit.” 

Cool looked up and squinted his eyes again. He 
was deadly serious. 

“It’s something you lose. I wasn’t sharp...” He 
made an aimless jabbing motion with his left hand. 
an know Georgie couldn’t carry my bag be- 
ore-— " 

““Look, Eddie!" The promoter said it abruptly 
and impatiently. His bulk lunged up from the chair, 
and he stood staring out over the crowded street. 
“*T don’t like to say this, but it don’t make no dif- 
ference what you were before. I’m not running a 
veteran’s relief bureau. They got places for that. 
Before you decide to join the Marines, and kick } 
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What would it be — take a dive 


Tojo’s teeth out, personal, you were coming fast. 
But you go. That’s swell, shows a good spirit. Then 
you come back and I give you a build-up. Only what 
happens? The worst punching bag in the state 
flattens you in three rounds...” 

“You can’t get right without a few fights,” the 
boy insisted, but the big man was shaking his head. 
He rolled the cigar between his teeth and inter- 
rupted, almost regretfully. 

“Nobody wants to see you fight no more, Eddie.” 

The traffic sounds from the street below came up 
loud into the room. Feet pattered by out in the 
hallway and the young fighter got up. Very care- 
fully he put the felt hat back on his head. His face 
was immobile. Griffin sat back down at the desk, 
his fat jaw moulded around the cigar, and rustled 
through some papers. 

“You got a job?” he asked irritably. 

Eddie was nearly to the door. He turned and said 
no. Griffin rubbed away at his bald head for a 
Minute; with the boy watching him. 

“I got to put somebody in with Sturmik two weeks 


\;\ 


“it was getting easier by the end of the third. Eddie \ 


moved out ond started leading. His legs felt fine...."  * 
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from Tuesday. Over at Larchmont. Bout’s good 
for a C note, but the guy that fights him can’t win.” 

“A tanker?” : 

““Yep. Sturmik’s on his way up and they ain’t 
taking no chances with him.” Griffin retouched the 
cigar with flame, and then regarded the nails on his 
pudgy fingers. ‘‘They aint seen you show in Larch- 
mont, so it wouldn’t hurt the bill none. You’d have 
to get in better shape.” 

The boy shook his head slightly. With the cheap 
felt hat sitting too straight, it was a helpless motion. 

“Never did that before,” he said quietly. He was 
not saying it to the big promoter or to anyone in 
particular. It was a simple statement of fact. Griffin 
was watching him and beginning to get impatient. 

“It’s a favor,” he said harshly. “I can get plenty 
of guys for fifty.” 

“TI know,” said Eddie Cool. “‘Better give me 
twenty now, for walk-about money.” 

The promoter grunted and reached in his back 
pocket. From the big wallet he plucked out a bill 
and dropped it into the boy’s hand. Then he stood 








watching and smoking while the tall fighter recrossed 
the room and went out. 

An hour later, in the gym, Eddie felt better. He 
had paid for a locker, worked on the heavy bag, 
and now he was on the light one. He stood before it 
with his legs flexing and his upheld arms pistoning 
swiftly. 

Sweat was beading up under the fleece suit and 
he felt loose. It was coming back. The bag was 
almost a clicking blur as he rapped away, first with 
one fist and then with the other. Once in awhile, 
the rhythm broke, as though something of the 
three Pacific years had kicked him out of gear. 
The smoothness was lost then, the short fluid roll 
of the hands, and he would frown and paw the bag 
to stillness. But it was better. 

Deep down in his mind a satisfaction began to 
grow and he moved more swiftly. The staccato 
noise brought a group of spectators around him. 
That aroused his workman’s pride and he really 
stabbed away, winding it up with a drumroll of 
blows and a left hook that nearly tore the bag down. 

**Aint you Irish Eddie Cool?” asked a pimply- 
faced boy. 

“*T used to be, kid.” 

The fighter smiled and went back through the 
smelly gym to the showers. He was almost dressed, 
feeling clean and satisfied, when the knowledge hit 
him. It was like a solid blow — the remembrance 
that he was training for a losing fight. One he had 
to lose. 

The knowledge pursued him down the street and 
up the darkened stairway. When he pushed the 
little apartment door open, Norma looked up at 
him and smiled. She was sitting across the room, 
sewing on something. When she threw back her 
head the dark hair fell away from her throat. 
After he had kissed her, Eddie flipped his hat over 
on the sofa. He was beginning to dislike the hat 
actively, for it didn’t feel right on his head. 

** Any luck?” 

She was back on the curtains, lengths of white 
ruffles spilling over her knees. 

“Yeah. Got another fight. Guy named Sturmik, 
two weeks from Tuesday, in Larchmont.” 

He dropped sighteen dollars in her lap. 
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SUCKER PUNCH (continued) 


She was looking at him again, steadily. “‘He’s 
pretty good, isn’t he?” 

Eddie avoided her eyes and flopped down on 
the bed 

‘“‘We can't get back by fighting the bums.” 

“I know.” Her voice was slow. She was thinking 
about it, worried for him. “But you're trying to 
come along too fast 

‘“*Be OK. Just my timing,” he said gruffly. 

Neither of them mentioned last week's fight, but 
they were both thinking about it. He wanted to 
tell her not to worry, that the whole match was a 
boat race, but he couldn't do it. She didn’t say any- 
thing else and he lay there looking at the ceiling, 
wondering how good this Sturmik really was. He'd 
seen pictures, a big overgrown plowhand with a shock 
of black hair and hitter’s shoulders. Eddie even 
imagined that he was in there with him already 
and his face tightened as he visualized the fight, 
slipping punches and stabbing with the left. 

** Eddie?” 

Yeah?" 

“Did you tell Griffin about it? About the malaria 
hitting you just before the other fight?" 

“No. I'd ‘a never got this fight... 

“Oh,” He heard the thread pop as she snapped it 
between her teeth. It was beginning to get dark out- 
side and he.wished idly that they didn’t have to 
go out for dinner. The workout had tired him. Too, 
he was feeling rough about the fight and he didn’t 
want to take it out on Norma. He heard her moving, 
and then she was standing in front of the bed. 

‘**Look,” she said. Eddie raised up on his elbows. 
**I fixed the sleeve so you can hardly tell it.” 

It was his uniform. Freshly pressed, with the row 


“When he pushed the little apartment door 
open, Norma looked up at him and smiled” 


of decorations on the dark green blouse, and the 
famous shoulder patch. The thin girl stood holding 
it with one finger tracing the place where she had 
sewn the tear and the sight of it pounded into his 
head like mortar fire. 

“Put it up!” he said harshly. 

“But, Eddie, I only wanted — ” 

“Put the damned thing up,” he shouted, rage 
cording the muscles of his neck. She walked back 
toward the closet and hung the uniform in the 
back of it. It started raining outside, hard, and 
the drumming thunder fell into the silence of the 
room. The neon sign on the drug store across the 
street put a scarlet slick on the wet windows. 


N THE day of the fight, Eddie caught the 

late afternoon bus to Larchmont. He was 
trained fine and nervous as a cat. Norma put on 
her black linen dress to come down to the bus sta- 
tion. She was resentful at being left behind and 
he could see her waving as the bus rolled out of the 
station. In the canvas bag between his feet were 
the tools of his trade: the mouthpiece, battered 
black shoes, heavy socks, trunks, cup supporter, 
robe and the vaseline for his eyes. 


A stout woman was sitting beside him. She 
glanced at his lapel and looked away again. He 
thought of asking her if she wanted to know about 
all the men he had seen blown to hell and gone, 
but decided against it. She would only gasp and 
ask him to make a talk before her petunia club. So 
he put his head back and closed his eyes while the 
bus roared along. 

As he made his way into the big civic building 
at Larchmont, Eddie thought wryly that Griffin 
certainly wouldn’t get pauperized by losing a 
hundred to the Cool family. It looked like there 
were five or six thousand people in the big audit- 
orium and as he carried his bag down the concrete 
tunnel to the dressing rooms, people called out his 
name and shouted good luck. More of that damned 
newspaper stuff, he thought. Wait another hour, 
punks, and see Irish Eddie Cool go through his 
celebrated diving act. As he located his dressing 
room, a roar seeped down through the cement hall- 
ways and he knew one of the prelim boys was un- 
hinging the opposition. The slightly acid taste was 
in his mouth, as it always was before a fight. 

Griffin and a squatty, lump-eared man were 
waiting for him in the dressing room. Eddie set his 
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canvas bag down and nodded. Griffin said the little 
man was Babe Dula, his second, and Eddie nodded 
again. The fighter sat down and began to unlace his 
street shoes. 

“‘What’s the program?” 

“Fifth round,” said Griffin. He wore a planter’s 
type straw hat that made him look like a beefy 
faun. ‘“‘ And no later.” 

“OK,” said Eddie, still busy with his shoes. 

“It’s got to be the fifth,” said Griffin, ‘“‘and you 
get another C note out of it. We got a pretty good 
house.”’ 

Eddie stripped off his shirt. “I saw it coming 
in,” he said. 

“The fifth,”’ insisted Griffin. ‘‘ No later.” 

“Dammit, I can hear,” said Eddie. ** Number 
five.” 

Just don’t want no mistakes,” said Griffin. 

The promoter was so worried, Eddie could tell he 
had a bundle down on the fight. The fat man went 
out and the ex-pug in the dirty sweat-shirt sat on 
the rubbing table. He was smoking a cigaret, pinch- 
ing it between his thumb and forefinger, and he 
was watching Eddie dress. Neither of them had 
said anything when somebody knocked on the door. 
The fighter said ‘“‘come in” without looking up. 

It was a group of Marines. Two of them, Soren- 
son and Witkowski, Eddie had known before. 
Sorenson, a master gunnery sergeant now, had a 
package in his hand, and when all the boys were 
introduced, he handed the parcel to Eddie. 

It was a pair of dark green silk boxing trunks. 
On them was the patch of the First Marine Divi- 
sion, the big blue one with Guadalcanal written 
down its length in red. They were expensive trunks 
with an Everlast band, so Eddie knew the boys had 
spent some dough. He took the smoothness of them 
in his hands and the lights seemed to swim. The 
acid rush was in his mouth again, worse than ever. 

* .. lots of the boys upstairs,” Sorenson was 
saying. ‘We got a training outfit over at Keelson 
and the whole damned bunch moved in tonight.” 

Sorenson was a big Swede and the cropped blond 
hair curled out from under his overseas cap. 

“We really got some facy odds from these 
civilian joes upstairs, kid.” 

“Money in the bank,” said Eddie tightly. ‘“‘Guess 
I'll have to slip this character the word.” 

Reaching down, he ripped the faded purple trunks 
off with his thumbs, then slipped into the lustrous 
green ones. He snugged them up around his hips. He 
was smiling faintly, a slim hatchet-faced boy with 
slick hair, and he was sicker than he had ever been 
in his life. The Marines were telling him how good 


the trunks looked when somebody opened the door 
a crack and shouted “you’re on, Cool.” 

They started out. They were all a little plastered 
and the last one to go rammed a hand toward 
Eddie’s chin. It took the fighter a few seconds to 
see that the hand was a steel claw. He shook his 
head, clown fashion, and said thank God he didn’t 
have to battle that. The Marine with the artificial 
hand laughed and they all went trooping back to 
their seats, shouting back down the hall for him 
to murder this Sturmik. 


** MAKES it rough,” commented Dula hoarse- 
ly, from behind him and Eddie nodded 
slowly. Then, holding the edges of his robe to- 
gether over his chest, he went out of the dressing 
room and up toward the smoky, roaring auditorium. 

The first round went by fast. Sturmik was an 
upright fighter, heavy-shouldered and ham-handed. 
His generous nose was already ruined around the 
edges and the shock of black hair wavered as he 
moved in, like an unhorsed centurion plodding 
around the ring. In contrast, Eddie looked slender, 
bobbing and weaving around him. 

Once, in a corner exchange, Sturmik connected 
with a cross and Eddie had to go dancing to let 
his head clear up. The Polock can hit, thought Eddie 
as he moved away. In close, he made Sturmik look 
foolish, like a man swinging at mosquitoes with a 
bed slat. And every time Eddie scored, even with a 
jab, he could see the skeins of smoke quiver in the 
blazing battery of ring lights. The Marines are 
letting me know it, he thought dismally. 

It was getting easier by the end of the third. 
Eddie moved out and started leading. His legs felt 
fine. Once he feinted Sturmik with a left hand, 
blocking for a counterblow. As he moved away he 
realized that he could have scored with a left hook. 
If it had been three years ago, he thought grimly, 
I would have dropped a safe on this guy. Sturmik 
came on, patiently, but Eddie was stylish as a 
moonbeam. For a few rounds, he thought. 

The slender boy didn’t look down, but he knew 
how the emblem looked on his trunks. He knew 
how much dough the Marines had bet on him; it 
was heavy in his mind. He told himself, wheeling 
and weaving under the bright lights, that if the 
defense plant workers didn’t get their dough, the 
gin mills would, but it didn’t stand up. So he jabbed 
Sturmik in the mouth with a left hand, a leather 
bomb that jolted the big fighter’s head. 

At the end of the fourth, Dula told him that 
Griffin had sent word to slow up. Eddie half turned 
his head and nodded. Somebody was chanting 
“hubba hubba hubba” out in the cigaret-punctu- 


Chinese Fire Oct) 


. They wore black trousers, black 

leggings, A coats and hard English- 
style helmets. It was before 9 o'clock and the 
blaze had barely gotten underway. The fire 
appeared to be confined to the upper corner 


Te Black Hats of Tientsin got there 


of the three-story, brick-front building, an ex- 
Headquarters 
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department store now housin 
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The Black Hats’ initial advantage was prob- 
ably due, more than anything else, to their 
having two massive and comparatively fast 
Leylands — a hook-and-ladder job, and a 
pumper. To enthusiastic shouts of a Marine 


audience, an intrepid Black Hat tripped up 
the extension ladder with a hose. 

Nothing but a thin brown stream came 
from the nozzle. More came from perforations 
in the line's rotten hide, wetting the crowd 
instead of the building. 

A second Chinese fire team, advertised as 
the Brass Hats, rattled into the area aboard an 
ancient Delahaye-Paris, vintage 1912. They 
were resplendent in white met Their ex- 
tension ladder, hand-propelled, rose aloft and 
soon a second thin brown trickle dribbled on 
the blaze, which by now was spreading leisure- 
ly through the entire third deck. 

A battalion of black-uniformed police ar- 
rived on bicycles to swell the crowd. They 
carried swords, pistols and rifles. Marines 
began to organize a cheering section. 

In the middle of all this, still more reinforce- 
ments arrived. They were the Black Capes, 
distinguishable from the Black Hats chiefly 
by red-bordered capes flowing from their 
helmets. They made a striking picture on their 
truck, vaguely identified as a Jap-made Toyoda. 

The street was now a mess of stamping feet, 
writhing, squirting hose lines and breaking- 


ated darkness, like a savage litany. That will be 
the beachhead boys, Eddie thought, staring down 
at his sodden, leather-cased hands. He heard the 
warning buzzer sound and pawed his right glove 
down at his trunks. : 

When the bell rang, he moved out flat-footed, off 
his toes. Sturmik was ahead of him, framed, and 
Eddie pointed with his left. Then he shifted, feinted 
the left again and pulled the string on his right 
hand. As he threw the punch he knew that it was, 
for him, a sucker punch. There was a solid shock all 
down his shoulder, and holding his hands up, he 
moved away to a neutral corner. He didn’t look 
down. He didn’t need to. The brazen, bull-throated 
roar of the crowd filled the hall. 

After they had called him out and raised his 
hand, he ducked under the ropes. As he went down 
the aisle, the paying customers reached out and 
pawed at him, but he moved straight ahead swiftly. 
As he walked along, the main thought in his mind 
was to get dressed and out of town. When he opened 
the dressing room door, Norma was standing there. 

Sorenson was beside her and they were both 
smiling at him. 

“*I thought I told you to stay at home,” he said, 
still panting. 

“*That’s what you told me,” she said. 

He closed the door, a glistening boy with his hair 
in damp ringlets. As he moved across to sit on the 
rubbing table, the light spilled down over his sloping 
shoulders. Sorenson, the master gunnery sergeant, 


began to laugh. 
“That last wallop,” he said, ‘‘must have hurt 
everybody in Sturmik’s family.” 


Eddie Cool swung his legs and lifted his head in 
the odd gesture tired fighters have when they are 
taking a full lungful of air. 

“*T hit him solid.” 

His eyes were still on Norma. 

‘*What gives?” 

Sorenson sniffed in amusement. 

“Norma here, thought the fight had a smell 
about it, knew something was wrong. Called me 
and I slipped the word around. Semper Fi, kid. 
You got a smart wife.” 

Then he went out. Eddie looked at Norma and 
jammed his taped hands together. She was smiling 
faintly. 

“Suppose you know I’ve just punched my way 
out of a good living,” he said. ‘‘I’ll look great driving 
a truck.” 

She came up close, blotting out the light, and 
kissed him hard on the mouth. 

“Nuts,” she said. ‘‘You’ll be so pretty nobody 
will even notice the truck.” END 


down fire engines. The driver of the Leyland 
ladder truck was spending most of his time 


protecting his polished brass from the spray. 
ine observers, some em former 
volunteer firemen, were in their criticism. 


The experts felt that many opportunities were 
being overlooked. 
Although there was a vast expanse of plate 
lass on the ground floor street level, no one 
broken it. No furniture was being thrown 
out the windows and most Marine tenants 
were able to get their sacks and other gear out 
intact, and hardly wet. 
Top laurels didn't go to the Black Hats, nor 
the Brass Hats, nor even the Black Capes. 
They went to the embarrassed regimental fire 





crew, which arrived after the blaze was out. It 
had field-stripped the truck for Seturday in- 
spection and had taken a little time putting it 
together again. BY CAPT. EDWIN KLEIN, USMC 
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The man with the trombone, Corporal David Robbins, leads his boys in was reorganized over a year ago by Corp.Robbins, plays for the most 
some mighty mellow music. The present Marine Corps swing band, which part at enlisted men's dances and parties, and at the Congressional Club 





Corporal David Robbins, maestro of the Marine 
swingsters. He arranges music, plays trombone 


This groovy group of 


Marines can send it 
solid — via sweet and 
low notes or in the 


boogie woogie style 


Lending an ear to a bit of corn played by Dave Robbins and Bob Lambert, Dale Harphan, trombonist 
and vocalist, beams sublimely. Felix Eauclaire, behind Robbins, glared his disapproval of their antics 
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“Holiday for Strings” and a field day for all the 
saxophones as they take over the lead passage 


PFC ROBERT L. KLAUS 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


WING fans of America will long hold the late 

Major Glenn Miller high on their lists of favorite 

band leaders. The slim, scholarly music-master 
from Iowa held sway over the hearts of teen-age 
fans with smooth original arrangements of popular 
tunes from 1938, until he joined the U.S.A.A.F. in 
October of 1942. 

Corporal David Robbins of Houston, Texas, 
could very easily be a Marine version of Glenn 
Miller. Standing in front of the Marine Corps Swing 
Band, alternating between tromboning and leading, 
Dave’s style greatly resembles that of the gentleman 
who led the ‘‘ Moonlight Serenaders.’’ He’s a quiet, 
unassuming fellow with a head full of music and 
many an idea behind his shell-rimmed glasses. 

Dave started on his musical career when he was 
attending Sam Houston College in Huntsville, 
Texas. In those days finances formed a large part 
of his life. Pressed with the need for money to pay 
his tuitition, Dave organized a college swing band. 
He gathered a group of musicians around him, or- 
ganized them into ‘‘The Houstonians,” arranged 
their music and made engagements. His troubles 
were over after the boys completed their first en- 
gagement. 

In August of '43, Dave joined the Marine Corps 
From boot camp, he went to field music school at 
San Diego. January of 1945 found him arranging 
the music for a radio program, ‘‘The Halls of Mon- 
tezuma,”’ which broadcast weekly on Marine Corps 
activities. 

It was during the time that he was working on 
this program that Lieutenant Bob Crosby heard 
him, and asked him to join a newly-formed overseas 
band as a trombonist. Dave was flattered at the 
offer, but declined. He already had a bid from the 
Marine Corps Band in Washington, D. C. 

His audition for the Marine Corps Band was un- 
usual. Captain William F. Santelmann, director of 
the band, heard of Dave and asked him if he would 
like to join. Dave wired that he would. At the time 
the band was on a concert tour. Dave caught it 
in Iowa and sandwiched his audition between two 
broadcasts. Captain Santelmann immediately put 
him down as the man to reorganize the Marine 
Corps Swing Band. 

Dave came to Washington in January of ’45 and 
collaborated with Santelmann on the overhauling 
job. The Marine Corps has had a dance band as 
far back as anyone can remember. 

“They were probably playing minuets back in 
the days of George Washington,”’ said Dave. 


With Charlie Owen pounding the hides, the brass 
section digs deep for low ones during rehearsal 


When he came along it was putting out a mixture 
of music smacking of Guy Lombardo and Wayne 
King, with a touch of Shep Fields. 

Dave gathered together the men who had been 
playing in the swing band and had them play one 
of his arrangements. It was a good arrangement, so 
good that his only remaining difficulty was turning 
away eager swingsters who wanted to join the band 
but who couldn’t meet his exacting standards. 

He soon had a band composed of 17 solid senders, 
which, incidentally, was the same number of men in 
the Miller aggregation. The band, as it is today, 
has five saxophones, two of whom double on clari- 
nets, four trombones, including Dave, four trumpets, 
one piano, one bass fiddle, one set of hides, (drums 
to the ‘‘Squares”’) and one vocalist, male. There are 
no stringed instruments, unless you count the bass 
expertly slapped by Ralph Moeller. But with this 
combo they can play sweet, hot and rugged. 


HE Marine swingsters are especially “‘ groovy” 

on Glenn Miller’s arrangement of ‘‘ Rhapsody 

in Blue,” the Harry James’ arrangement of ‘‘The 

One O’Clock Jump” and ‘“‘The Two O’Clock Jump” 

and the Dave Robbins arrangement of *‘I’ll Get By.” 

The favorite standby of the band is a version of 

Claude Debussy’s ‘‘Clair de Lune”’ in which they 
make like Spike Jones. 

Within the band there is a certain pride and joy 
outfit known loosely as “The Dixieland Sextet.” 
These disciples of Memphis and Basin Street are 
usually kept in reserve for the frequent occasions 
when someone dances by and asks the band leader 
for a request number. If on a rare occasion the entire 
band does not know the tune, the sextet will dig it 
—and dish out a version in the best barrelhouse 
style. Anything goes from boogie woogie and the 
blues to sweet soft melodies like ‘‘ The Blue Danube” 
and ‘‘ The Continental.” 

The sextet roll reads as follows: Dave Robbins on 
the trombone; Lester Remsen, trumpet; Victor H. 
(Pat) Olmsted, tenor sax; Irving Filler, piano, 
Charlie Owens, drums; and Ralph Moeller, bass. 

The band plays chiefly for enlisted men’s dances 
and parties and at the Congressional Club, for Con- 
gressmen and their families. Some also belong to a 
gropp which provides dinner music at the White 
House for social functions. Although playing at the 
White House, at parades and funerals are all con- 
sidered a part of Marine Corps Band duty, any 
dances the men work are classed as ‘‘EPD’’— extra 
playing duty. 








Robbins stops the band long enough to go over 
a solo passage with saxophonist Kenneth Douse 


tn the BARRACKS 


PHOTOS BY SGT. FRANK FEW 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


The Marine Corps Birthday Ball, held every 
November, is the year’s high spot. For it the band- 
sters dress in costumes of the George Washington 
period. There hasn’t been anything definite said 
about it, but the men are always glad when the 
Christmas dance is over. There’s always the danger 
someone might think up Santa Claus suits before 
the holiday is out. Imagine trying to play a saxo- 
phone through a white flowing beard. 

There is one worry that Dave doesn’t have. That 
is replacements for dischargees. Very few men from 
the band are being discharged. No more than eight 
men have been lost through demobilization. The 
average tour of duty in the Marine Corps Band is 
16'% years. For the younger-blooded swing band 
the average is eight years. 

The swingers practice twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, with nary a complaint from the 
neighbors. The boys sometimes get together in the 
barracks and beat out a red hot jam session for 
their buddies, and their own evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

So if you are ever in the vicinity of the Marine 
Barracks in Washington, D. C., and you hear the 
Benny Goodman sextet in full swing, just remember 
that it’s not the Benny Goodman sextet. It’s just 
hard to tell the difference. 





Displaying his views on swing, this lone listener, 
c violinist in the concert orchestra, sleeps on 
END 927 
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Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


Remember the navy beans? Now you get 'em in the eye 














nuisance, especially since he is big enough 

to kick hell out of us and more especially 
now that his bean-shooter is equipped with ad- 
justable sights 

The bean-shooter, commercially called the 
““P-Zooka,"" was a Christmas present, for which 
we will not thank the giver. It is the invention of 
an ex-Marine and we won't thank him, either. 

We went around to see what kind of quaint char- 
acter would invent a bean-shooter that had adjust- 
able sights and found ex-PFC Alvin D. Bloom, 
who is called ‘“‘Bud,”’ busily packing a bag and 
trying to catch the California Limited to Chicago, 
wherethe was to show a new invention at some sort 
of convention. His new gadget is a baby “‘feeder- 
ette”’ which makes it unnecessary to get out of bed 
on cold mornings to feed the baby. 

Bud Bloom is not a man with a hole in his head. 
We had suspected he was at first. Since his eight- 
eenth birthday in March, 1942, he has been a very 
busy fellow. On that day he quit Fairfax High 
School, in Los Angeles, to enlist in the United States 
Marine Corps. Not quite five months later he took 
part in his first invasion, with a machine gun com- 
pany when the First Division got to Guadalcanal. 
The First Division, which is a very proud outfit, 
suffered many casualties. One of these was Bud. 


Or: son is just like people, only more of a 


HIS young man with ideas considers himself 

lucky to still be around. The medics were able 
to remove the machine gun slugs the Japs deposited, 
but they were not so successful in ridding him of cer- 
tain malarial deposits left by mosquitoes. Bud spent 
18 months in various hospitals in Australia. He 
still has malarial attacks and probably will have 
them for some time. He was given a medical 
discharge, with 50 per cent disability, on February 
2, 1944 

Two months and six days later he took unto him- 
self a bride named Pat. He discovered that matri- 
mony is a very good thing but that it requires 
financing. So Bud, who can fix everything but a 
horse race, opened a repair shop with his $300 
mustering-out pay. Even if he could have repaired 
everything in Los Angeles, which is an excellent 
idea at that, he never would have made enough 
money to get into the two-car class, so he took up 
““gadgeteering’’ —- the invention of simple and prac- 
tical gizmos. 

The first of these was the P-Zooka, which he made 
for a neighborhood youngster. He had had the idea 
for a long time. Bud was in a New Zealand hospital, 
in fact, when he dreamed this one up. His original 
P-Zooka was crude when compared to the shiny, 
gaudily-packed weapon it is today. It comes in a 
cardinal-and-gold box, replete with two targets, a 
platoon sergeant’s stripes and a legend that reads: 
“Invented by a Marine in a foxhole for peppering 
the Japs.” 

Bud wants it understood that this bit of adver- 
tising is solely the idea of the Harvey Machine 
Company and that he does not care for it. He also 
wants it made clear that the “Sergeant Bud” in 
the advertising is not his doing. Bud was an acting 
sergeant when he was shot up, but he was dis- 
charged a PFC 

The P-Zooka is 10', inches in length and has a 

-inch bore. The front sight is a shade longer than 
two inches and has a cross wire at the top. The 
rear one has a peep sight that can be raised to three 
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inches. Elevation is a matter of dead reckoning 
and we would recommend an improvement in this 
department. 

Windage: zero. 

Ammunition: the navy bean. 

Crowning touch: Sharpshooter Bloom did not 
forget to blacken the rear sight so as not to be 
distracted by reflection. 

While the P-Zooka is fantastically popular with 
embryo raiders, it still seems sort of silly to us. 
(Actually, this is because we swallowed more than 
one mouthful of beans before acquiring the knack 
of firing, and because we couldn’t hit anything 
anyway.) But we acquired a deep respect for the 
P-Zooka when Bud told us that he receives 10 per 
cent of its 98-cent price and that 25,000 of them 
were sold in Los Angeles alone in the month before 
Christmas. The Harvey Machine Company feels 
the P-Zooka soon will replace the plastic bubble 
craze in the toy business. Since Bud gets a dime 
for each one sold, he hopes they are right. 

Bud was making good progress with his gadget- 
ing career when daughter Nancy Lee made her 
appearance a few months ago. He then discovered 
that life with father is not exactly as pictured in 
Clarence Day’s opus. The 2 A.M. feeding was strictly 
no good. If he allowed air bubbles to form in the 
nipple of Nancy Lee’s bottle, she would swallow 
these bubbles with alarming results. This is the colic, 
just another term for the bellyache, and when an 
infant comes up with this he will yell bloody murder. 
To solve this problem, and to insure his sleep as 
well, Bud invented the “‘feeder-ette.”’ 

The “‘feeder-ette” is a simple aluminum gadget 
weighing but ten ounces. It can be placed in any 
conventional crib, buggy or bassinet. It will not 
tip over, collapse or rust. The bottle is suspended 
from the top of the frame (see picture), is free- 
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moving and unweighted. Neither child nor parent 
has to get out of bed and for this a lot of Marines 
will be thanking Citizen Bloom. 

Bud is an ex-Marine who has done remarkably 
well considering that he is a youngster who never 
held a job before entering the Corps. If the “‘feeder- 
ette”’ is as successful as the P-Zooka, he will acquire 
enough lettuce to take life out of the “‘bowl of 
cherries” class. 

Bud is acquiring a bit of fame. He has been men- 
tioned in the papers and the magazines and is even 
the subject of a motion picture short. Bud does not 
care for this, except that it may help to sell a few 
more gadgets and, perforce, increase his royalties. 

Up until recently, however, all was not milk and 
honey. There were certain twentieth-century pirates 
who would like to have been able to steal Bud’s 
ideas. He had quite a time with them. He was 
fortunate in his friends and after learning about 
patents the hard way he got off to a good start. 

Bud would like to usé his experience to help other 
Marines who have gadgeteering tendencies and 
don’t know quite what to do about them. He has 
had quite a few letters from prospective inventors 
and to each he tries to give the scoop. 

This young man is acquiring the necessary cash 
to open a manufacturing plant of his own. And 
when he does he will give other gadgeteering Marines 
a fair shake. He plans to finance them, if necessary, 
or to help in any other way possible. 

A good idea. But since beans, not royalties, are 
being rained upon us, we are not too kindly disposed 
toward the P-Zooka. But we recommend the 


“*feeder-ette” to one and all. Life would have been 
much more pleasant had we had one when our kids 
were in the 2 A.M.-feeding stage a few years ago. 
Bud could have been earlier with his “‘féederette,” 
and not at all with the fiendish P-Zooka. 


Nancy Lee Bloom models her father's latest invention which eliminates those early-moming feeding 
watches. Papa Bloom says neither infant nor parents have to leave their sacks when chow is down 
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PERSPECTIVE ON THE 


_1. BILL OF RIGH 


Has the United States given her returning vets 


a fair deal? Here’s how home-coming servicemen 


fare in benefit programs of other allied nations 





wealthiest and most powerful nation in the 

world. Yet it is not the most generous with 

its veterans in many aspects of its service legislation 

especially the cash provisions. Congress is work- 

ing to liberalize some of the provisions of our GI 

Bill of Rights to bring it more in line with the bills 
of our allies. 

Most of these other countries have servicemen’s 
benefits which parallel ours. Some offer their return- 
ing veterans much more, in some respects, than our 
GI bill provides, and less in other respects. Our 
service legislation could be improved by a study of 
measures other countries have taken. Much of theirs 
could well be patterned after ours. 

Our legislators are aware of the desire of the 
American people to offer their 12 or more million 
veterans the maximum opportunity in their return 
to civilian life, and are working toward this goal. 

Bernard Baruch, advisor to presidents, had his 
staff prepare a detailed comparison of veteran’s 
benefits offered by allied countries, and offered his 
report to interested Congressmen for guidance in 
revising our GI bill. 

For purposes of the comparison, Mr. Baruch con- 
sidered the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, noting that these are the only allied countries 
that were not overrun by the enemy with resultant 
disintegration of industry, transportation and dis- 
tribution. Other allies, including China, France, 
Holland and Russia, are in such economic disorder 
that no comparison can be drawn. 

Each of the six countries considered has economic, 
social and political interests that have influenced 
veteran’s legislation in varying ways, and these must 
be kept in mind when making comparisons. For 
example, countries with a preponderantly agrarian 
economy will provide farm benefits exceeding those 
in industrial nations. 

Thus the farm boy from Iowa, returning to civil- 


"Tv United States today is indisputably the 








by PFC Rodney D. Voigt 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


ian life, may look with envy at the more liberal 
provisions of the Canadian laws for farm and live- 
stock loans to Canadian servicemen. Or reading the 
New Zealand farm loan provisions and lower interest 
rates, the ex-serviceman farmer may think our 
country does less for the serviceman than our allies, 
failing to see that while that is true in some respects, 
in others the reverse is true, and that in its over-all 
aspects the U.S. bill compares very favorably with 
any others. 


NFORTUNATELY, most of the points on 

which U.S. benefits trail are ones which affect 
the greatest number of men. They are, by and large, 
the immediate cash benefits. 

For example, United States discharge benefits 
(mustering-out pay) are lower than all other coun- 
tries. On the other hand, U.S. hospitalization for dis- 
abled veterans is the most liberal of the allies, and 
pension rates run higher than in other countries. 

The U.S. program is the most democratic, in that 
the same benefits apply to enlisted men and officers. 
Most other countries allow higher payments to 
officers. This is likely to prove small consolation to 
the average American GI, however, when he realizes 
his mustering-out pay is still less than that of his 
fighting brothers. 

It must be kept in mind that the American service- 
man received much more pay during his time in the 
service than any other country’s enlisted men. 

In all countries, the amount the veteran gets out 
of the special war benefit provisions is largely 
dependent on the degree of understanding he has, as 
to his rights and his initiative in applying them. 

These four major points briefly summarize the 
Baruch report: 

1—In the main, the provisions enacted by Con- 
gress for American veterans are more liberal than 
comparable programs in the other countries. 

2—One striking exception is in payments to 
veterans on discharge. The United States is the 


Five allied countries are better than the U.S. 
when it comes to digging down in the money bags 
for a returning serviceman’s mustering-out pay 


lowest. Mustering-out pay in the United States is a 
flat sum of $300 for men with at least 60 days’ serv- 
ice, a portion of which was overseas; or $200 if at 
least 60 days’ domestic service, or $100 if less than 
60 days’ service. All other countries scale discharge 
payments by length of service. In Canada and New 
Zealand such payments run at double our mustering- 
out pay. 

3—The United States offers the highest scale of 
readjustment allowances for unemployed veterans 
and of pensions for the disabled. It has the most 
generous program of hospitalization and the most 
liberal standards of eligibility for education and 
vocational training. 

4—Canada pays higher subsistence allowances to 
veterans attending school or taking vocational train- 
ing. In Britain, the maximum allowance for sub- 
sistence may go higher in some instances, since it is 
scaled to the veteran’s individual financial needs. 

All other countries vary their veteran’s benefits 
as to the number of dependents and length of 
service. The United States, i general, does not. On 
September 1, 1945, more than one-half of the men in 
the American Army were single. 

Comparisons are made in seven major classifica- 
tions of veterans’ benefits: discharge payments, 
loans and grants; unemployment benefits; reinstate- 
ment and employment preference; education; voca- 
tional training ; medical benefits and disabled veterans. 

It is well to keep in mind that this country, with 
12 or more million servicemen, has almost a third 
again as many veterans as the other five countries 
combined (Britain, five million; Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, each one million; New Zealand, 
200,000). For this reason the U.S. legislation tends 
to blanket programs, while the other countries can 
more or less tailor benefits to individual cases. 

DISCHARGE PAYMENTS — For purposes of the 
comparison, an enlisted man of the rank of private, 
with three years in service, two of which were over- 
seas, has been taken by the report as typical of all 
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BILL OF RIGHTS (continued) 

servicemen who fought for the allies in World War II. 
In terms of dollars, here would be his mustering- 

out benefits under the various countries’ GI bills: 
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The veteran who has served only a few months 
is better off under the American bill, but the average 
serviceman, with longer time in, is better off in other 
countries where discharge pay is regulated by time 
served. The dollar was used as a basis for com- 
parison all the way through the report. It must be 
remembered that a dollar will buy more in any of the 
other five countries, with the possible exception of 
Canada, than in the United States. 

All countries, except South Africa, grant more 
money for overseas service. The greatest difference 
is in Canada, where overseas service was a bitterly 
fought political issue. 

In addition to mustering-out payments, Australia 
has already provided for a ‘‘bonus,’’ to be paid five 
and a half years after discharge. In the case of our 
typical private, this would amount to $330, married 
or single. New Zealand, in addition to other dis- 
charge benefits, grants each veteran a railroad pass 
good for the first 28 days out of service. 


LOANS AND GRANTS — Some countries pro- 
vide outright cash grants to the veteran for various 
purposes. The United States gives no grants, but 
does make loans for homes, farms or businesses 
under more liberalized credit than is available to 
other citizens. Veterans’ loans in other countries may 
be repaid over longer periods and at lower interest 
rates than in the United States. 

Canada gives overseas veterans a cash grant equal 
to $13.65 for each 30 days service, which may be 
used toward the purchase of a home, furnishings, 
working capital for business or profession, for the 
purchase of special equipment for education or voca- 
tional training; to pay premiums on government 
insurance, to buy a business, reduce a home mort- 
gage, and to purchase tools, instruments or equip- 
ment for business, trade or profession. 

The grant must be applied for within a period of 
ten years. Veterans’ grants are set up under other 
acts in Canada for purchase of livestock and farm 
equipment. Britain offers cash grants up to $600 
to the veteran previously in business, to allow him to 
re-establish himself. Similar grants are made to dis- 
abled veterans in cases where going into business is 
deemed the most satisfactory readjustment. In 
Australia, farm loans up to $3210 and business loans 
up to $1605 are granted and may be written off if 
the veteran is unable to repay. 


N THE United States, the veteran receives free 
interest for one year on the portion of his loan 
guaranteed by the Veteran Administration. But in 
South Africa, loans are interest-free for five years 
and in New Zealand, interest-free loans are granted 
for purchase of furniture and for tools of trade. 
Both New Zealand and the United States try to 
protect the veteran against inflationary property 
prices. But the protective measures are radically dif- 
ferent. In New Zealand, if the purchase price is 
above the reasonable value, the government absorbs 
the cost above the fair market price. In the United 
States, if the price is higher than the value of the 
property justifies, the loan is prohibited. Thus, 
while the veteran is “protected” in both instances, 
in New Zealand he gets the property he seeks, while 
in this country he does not. With the present high 
prices, very few servicemen are abk to get loans in 
this country because of the protective restrictions. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS — In respect to 
unemployment compensation, the U.S. serviceman 
is better off than any other, for this country tops all 
in amount of payments. The United States, Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia all have special readjust- 
ment payments for unemployed veterans. In Britain, 
servicemen come under the regular unemployment 
insurance system immediately upon discharge. 

South Africa’s system is unique and quite com- 
prehensive, but would probably be unpopular with 
American veterans for it involves retention in serv- 
ice. Under it, veterans with no pre-war job to return 
to are retained with full military pay and allowances 
until “‘suitable employment” is obtained. The vet- 
eran refusing an offer of suitable employment is 
carried along on a reduced scale of allowances for a 
maximum of four months and then is discharged. If 
the veteran in South Africa loses his first post-war 
job through no fault of his own, he may receive full 
military pay and allowances until he finds another 
job. If the second job is lost through no fault of his 
own, he may again receive military pay and allow- 
ances for a maximum of 120 days. If loss of the job 
is his fault, the maximum period he will be carried on 
military payroll will be 120 days. 

Payments of unemployment benefits in the United 
States and Canada is continued for 52 weeks, com- 
pared with 25 weeks for Britain and 13 weeks for 
New Zealand and Australia. All countries except the 
U.S. vary payments according to the number of 
dependents the veteran has, a difference which 
also prevails in the regular unemployment insurance 
systems of the other countries. Readjustment allow- 
ances for self-employed veterans are allowed in the 
United States, Canada and Australia. 

In addition to the veterans unemployment bene- 
fits, Canada grants the veteran credit under the 
regular unemployment insurance setup for all time 
spent in service. 

Amounts and duration of payments under veteran 
unemployment benefits are as follows: 
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Duration of the unemployment benefit payments 
is greatest in the United States and Canada — up to 
52 weeks in each case. New Zealand continues pay- 
ments for 13 weeks, Australia for 13 weeks and 
Britain for 25 weeks. 

In considering these, again keep in mind that the 
buying power of the dollar is greater in countries 
where living costs are lower. 


REINSTATEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 
PREFERENCE — All countries have laws guarantee- 
ing veterans’ rights to pre-war jobs. In general, 
however, laws of the other countries are more 
explicit than those of the United States, where the 
veteran is only guaranteed a job “‘comparable”’ to 
the one he held. Britain, New Zealand and Canada 
guarantee the veteran reinstatement on terms no 
less favorable than if he had stayed on the job during 
his entire period of service. Australia and South 
Africa legislation gives veterans and certain war 
workers preference in all hiring. 

Veterans in all countries get some civil service 
preference, although U.S. legislation is best in this 
respect. Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
give financial assistance to veterans who have to 
move to a new locality to find a job. The New 
Zealand bill is a model of its kind. Under it veterans 
get up to $81 for moving furniture; reimbursement 
fur loss of earnings during moving; free rail fare for 
veteran and family; travel allowance of $2.40 per 


day and separation allowance of $4.85 per week, 
obliged to maintain two homes. 


EDUCATION — Any U‘S. veteran can claim 
educational benefits offered under the GI bill, but 


in Britain, New Zealand, Australia and South Africa — 
the veteran must be approved by a government ~ 


agency. University education is available for all 


veterans in Canada who qualify for admittance, but © 


other education requires administrative approval. 


Living allowances are about the same among the ~ 


countries compared. South Africa finances education — 


through a $1000 grant, and supplementary loans up 
to $2400, if such loans are necessary to complete 
education. Schooling in the U.S. is geared to length 
of service, but cannot exceed four years. Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand, however, permit a full 
professional course. 

Allowances under the education program are: 
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In the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, allowances are fixed for all veterans. The 
British figure is the maximum allowed, but many 
veterans will get lower allowances since the amounts 
are scaled to the veteran's obligations and financial 
resources. 

The U.S. has the broadest eligibility for vocational 
training. In Canada and Australia applicants must 
be approved by government bodies. Applicants for 
vocational training in Australia are chosen on a 
basis of suitability for the trade, prospects in that 
trade and quotas for the industries. Vocational 
training in some of the other countries is tied more 
closely to industry than in the U.S. 

Slightly higher subsistence allowances are paid 
in New Zealand for vocational training than for 
education. In Britain, subsistence allowances are 
slightly lower. Australia, Britain, Canada and New 
Zealand provide additional allowances for vocational 


training when a situation requires that veterans live | 


away from home. The United States does not. 


MEDICAL BENEFITS AND DISABLED VETE- | 


RANS — All countries, including the U.S., distin- 
guish between hospitalization for service-connected 
disabilities and those that are not service-connected, 
but the U.S. provides the most liberal program for 
disabled veterans. Pension rates are better in the 
U.S. than in other countries, though in Australia and 
Britain they are not scaled to loss of earning power 
and in the United States and Canada they are. 
Britain and Australia offer additional job protection 
for disabled vets through a system of quotas that 
requires employers to hire a certain proportion of 
disabled workers. Australia assumes responsibility 
for the education of children of deceased, blinded or 
permanently incapacitated veterans. The Union of 
South Africa provides medical care to families of 
disabled ex-servicemen. 

The American GI Bill of Rights is not yet in its 
final form. Improvements are being made and will 
continue to be made. Congress is studying the 
veterans’ legislation of other countries to bring our 
own program “into better perspective.” 

In connection with veterans legislation, Mr. 
Baruch points out: 

“How effectively we meet the problems of the 
returning soldier, sailor or Marine is an acid test 
of our democracy. The desires of the American 
people are unmistakeable. The test is how effectively 
we devise the means for carrying through what the 
public wants to see done.” —ND 
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Fleet Marine Force Transient Center on 
Guam — my heartiest congratulations for a 
good job well done. I can honestly recommend the 
place to a certain group—that group which is 
intent upon picking up a hashmark or two. 

To give you an idea of how I felt about the place: 
when I returned to the States and acquired some 
greens and some ribbons, I wore a battle star in 
the middle of my Victory Ribbon. People used to 
peer suspiciously at it and then say: 

“How come you rate a battle star on your Victory 
Ribbon, Joe?” 

And to that question, I always replied: 

“It’s for going through the FMF Transient 
Center on Guam, Joe.” 

I know my rights. 

Well do I remember the day I arrived at this 
garden spot on Guam. It was raining cats and dogs, 
as they say—the way it can rain only on Guam. I 
was in quite a jubilant frame of mind that day, 
despite the weather. I had just left the Third 
MarDiv with Stateside orders in hand. I had the 
points for discharge. I figured I was practically a 
civilian, once I got past this transient center. I 
figure now that I figured right —- about the transient 
center. 

I turned in my order at the sergeant major’s 
office and foolishly watched what he did with them. 
What he did was turn them over to a corporal, who 
then told a PFC to pick up a stack of other orders 
(which reached over my head). The corporal placed 
mine on the bottom. 

“Look, Joe,’’ I said to the corporal, ‘‘are all 
those guys ahead of me?” 

You could tell he felt sorry for me. 

“T’ll tell you, Joe,” he said, “‘that stack is only 
today’s arrivals. We have a whole Quonset hut out 
back so full of orders there’s hardly room for the 
sergeant major’s dart board.” 

I started counting on my fingers. 

“But there are only a half-million men in the 
whole Marine Corps, Joe,”’ I said. 

“Yes, Joe,” he replied, ‘‘and they must a// be on 
Guam, and they a// have the points.” 

I felt somewhat dismayed as the PFC led me 
toward a place called simply ‘‘Area 8-A.”’ Area 8-A 
was a mass of tottering tents, with large holes in 
many cases, set up pretty half-heartedly in what 
formerly must have been the biggest mosquito- 
breeding center in the POA. I don’t mean to knock 
Area 8-A. It definitely was a place which would be 
much more apt to please alligators than Marines. 

Finally we came to a tent which drooped a little 
more than most and had king-size holes. The PFC 
stopped. He spoke, but he didn’t have to. I knew it. 

“This is it, Joe. You’re home.” 

I took a quick look around me. I wanted to get to 
the tent on account of being tired of lugging the 
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Desperate was the plight of 
The Leatherneck writer as he 
waited for a “Magic Carpet 


Fleet’ to rescue him on Guam 


* 
by ex-Sgt. Duane Decker 


Former Leatherneck Correspondent 


seabag and the pack and having the rain running 
down inside the neck of my poncho. I found it hard 
to swim with all that gear. 

I said to the PFC: 

‘*Where are all the Higgins boats?” 

“It’s still the Marine Corps, Joe,” 
cackling loudly as he walked away. 

So I started wading. It wasn’t bad, nothing over 
my knees, until I hit those holes — the holes in the 
ground. They were not so good. I don’t wish to 
complain. I don’t claim it was the worst walking 
in the world. I merely say that if I were not a 
strong, natural breast-stroke man I would not be 
making this report today. 

There was a little beachhead in front of the tent. 
I got to it and flopped inside the tent, still hugging 
my seabag and pack for dear life. A corporal and a 
sergeant were lying there on cots. They gave me a 
pitying look. 

‘“‘What is the scoop, Joe?” I said. ‘‘How long 
does a guy have to wait here?”’ 

‘“*T don’t know, Joe,”’ the corporal said. ‘‘I’m just 
a boot in the place. Just got in a month ago.” 

‘‘But what about the ‘Magic Carpet Fleet’ that I 
hear about on the radio?” I asked. 

A very peculiar thing happened as soon as I 
said ‘‘Magic Carpet Fleet.’’ The sergeant groaned, 
jumped off his cot and disappeared outside the tent. 
I heard him then making noises that sounded like 
the noises of a man who is not feeling very well. 

‘‘What’s the matter with Joe, Joe?” 

“‘That always happens to that Joe when some- 
body says ‘Magic Carpet Fleet’ in front of him,” 
said the corporal. ‘‘He’s starting his third month 
around here.” 

Pretty soon the rain stopped and I changed into 
dry dungarees. I hit the sack. 

‘‘There will be plenty of sack time around these 
boondocks, at least,” I thought. 

My head had no sooner touched the canvas than 
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a second lieutenant with apple cheeks and a State- 
side look stuck his head inside and bellowed: 

** All right, men, fall out!’ 

Correct. A work detail. 

He led us up to a head and gave us buckets of 
paint and told us to start painting. In a few hours, 
he said we could go eat. It was chow time. 

I was very hungry and raced directly to the near- 
est messhall. There was a line a half-mile long but 
it was moving pretty fast. In about a half hour, I 
felt better and was getting along nicely. The 
C-ration stew began to smell good. The apple- 
cheeked lieutenant walked by. He looked at me, 
stopped and said: 

‘**Aren’t you quartered in Area 8-A?”’ 

“*Yes, Sir.” 

‘Get out of this line and go down to the Area 8-A 
messhall. You’re at the Area 8-B messhall. 

“*Yes, Sir.” 

Quite some time later I gorged myself on C-ration 
delicacies, then went back to my tent. My tent- 
mates were packing up. 

**Now what?”’ I said. 

“‘The lieutenant wants us to move to Area 5-A,”’ 
the corporal said. 

**Me, too?” 

So I packed. We went over to Area 5-A. We found 
the tent assigned us. The holes in it were fairly 
small, but there were no cots. There were no cots 
in the property sergeant’s tent. We returned to 
our old tent in Area 8-A. But three other guys had 
already moved in. They were lying on our cots. 

‘*Where did you Joes move from?” I asked. 

“*From Area 5-A.” 

‘‘What happened to your cots?” 

“We didn’t have any. That’s why we asked the 
lieutenant to move us down here. It solved the 
problem nicely.” 

Should I go on? One day became very much like 
another. Two months later I was re-packing my 
seabag to catch a ship. It was raining. A guy waded 
to the tent, lugging a seabag and a pack. He flopped, 
exhausted, in the doorway. 

‘‘What is the scoop?” he said. “‘ Just got in. How 
long does a guy have to wait?” 

“I wouldn’t know too much about it,” I said 
“I’m a boot around the place, myself. Only been 
here two months.”’ 

He screamed. 

‘*But what about the ‘Magic Carpet Fleet’?’”’ 

When he said ‘‘ Magic Carpet Fleet,” I groaned, 
jumped and just about made it outside. When I 
came back in, he looked at me and said: 

‘‘Something you ate no doubt, Joe?” 

So, as I said in the beginning, to all Marines who 
missed going through this lash-up, my heartiest 
congratulations. 

To put it in a nutshell — the war was bad in 
spots, but the peace was really rugged, Joe. END 
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HEN young Emery Ellsworth Larson de 
W cided to join the Marine Corps in May, 

1917, his father appreciated his patriotism 
but was disappointed, too. For the father, A. T 
Larson, had been captain and guard on the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota football team of 1895 and the 
Larson boys had been brought up on the game 
Emery was promising gridiron material. He played 
first string at West High School, Minneapolis, alter- 
nating between center and tackle. He was captain 
of the squad in his senior year 

Larson pere had taken it for granted that Emery 
would attend the state university and carry on the 
family football tradition. 

As it turned out, Emery was to have his cake and 
eat it too. He combined his military career with a 
spectacular sports career and at the time of his 
death his name was high among the nation’s foot- 
ball greats 

Between the time of his enlistment and his un- 
timely death of a heart attack last fall, Larson 
packed in three years as a first string player on the 
Naval Acadeniy team, three years as head coach 
at Annapolis, and other years coaching Marine 
Corps and Navy teams all over the world 

But there was no way of knowing all this back in 
May, 1917, and Larson saw in his son’s desire to 
become a Marine, the end of his football plans 

When Emery announced his intention to join the 
Corps, his father asked him 

**And what is a Marine?”’ 

“Well .”” began his son, “‘it’s something like 

Soldier or sailor?’’ asked his father 

“Both,” said Emery 

‘*Don't make jokes,”’ the elder Larson warned 

Young “Swede” enlisted on May 18 and finished 
boot camp eager to get to France. But France was 
not to be for him. He was assigned to Stateside guard 
duty, and fought the first World War from a post 
at Bear Mountain station near West Point. He was 
disappointed and chagrined 

Larson was discharged from the Corps on June 
28, 1918, when Congressman Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota got him an appointment as midshipman 
at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

He went out for the football squad immediately 
At that time first-year men were eligible. That year 
the big game was between Navy and the Great Lakes 
naval training station. Early in the contest the 
first-string Navy center handled the ball awkwardly 
on one play. Gil Dobie, the great Navy coach, 
shouted warm-up instructions to Larson 

Swede started running up and down the sidelines. 
He was still warming up 58 minutes later, and never 
did get in the game. Dobie had forgotten about him 

Larson remembered that game for another reason, 
too. Navy was winning, 6-0, when in the last minute 
of play a Great Lakes player broke clear of Navy 
tacklers and started down the field for a touchdown 
Halfway to the goal post he was tackled by a Navy 
substitute player who jumped off the bench and tore 
out into the field before anyone could stop him 

The situation wasn't covered by the rule books 
Some thought Great Lakes should be awarded the 
touchdown. Others argued that the rules called for 
a penalty against Navy for illegal interference, but 
nothing more. The discussion had reached the fist- 
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six-foot, 


“Colonel Larson was ca big, 
190-pound, likeable man, garrulous . . . 


fight stage when Admiral Eberle, Naval Academy 
superintendent, dissolved the confusion by insisting 
the touchdown be chalked up for Great Lakes. 
Great Lakes kicked the extra point and won, 7-6. 

Larson decided that anything can happen in foot- 
ball and usually does. He played on three Navy foot- 
ball teams. All of them defeated Army. In 1921 he 
was captain of the team and was named on Walter 
Camp’s second all-American team. He was named 
on the first all-American lacrosse team in 1922, and 
won the Thompson Trophy cup as the Navy’s out- 
standing athlete. 

After graduation Swede asked for a coaching job 
at Annapolis. “‘Stay in service,’’ Dobie advised him. 
Swede did both, with spectacular success. He grad- 
uated from the Academy on June 2, 1922, and ac- 
cepted a commission as second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps the next day. 

He was promoted to first lieutenant on April 28, 
1927; to captain on November 14, 1934; to major in 
July, 1939; to lieutenant colonel in May, 1942, and 
to colonel on February 27, 1944. 

Swede, as he was known throughout the world of 
sports, was stationed at Quantico for three years 
after receiving his commission. During that time he 
coached and played on the Marine team that had 
been organized in 1920 by order of General Smedley 
Butler. The team had perfect seasons in both 1920 
and 1921. Then, in 1922, Quantico produced the 
greatest eleven in its history. It snowed under six 
opponents and wound up the season with 9-6 and 
13-12 scores over Georgetown and a Third Corps 
Area Army team, respectively. 

The Army game was played at Baltimore before 
50,000 fans. Swede’s rival coach was an aggressive 
young fellow named Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
Marine teams in the next two years were good, but 
none matched the 1922 aggregation. 

General Butler nearly had the team court-mar- 
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tialed after the game with Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. Just before the contest he boasted he would be 
well satisfied with a 40-0 victory. When the Marines 
lost, 6-0, the general hit the ceiling. 

“Football is like war,’’ he bellowed. ‘‘ Who in hell 
wants to lose a war?” 

In 1925 Larson was ordered to Parris Island where 
he coached both the football and baseball teams. 
His 1925 P.I. gridders played one of the shortest 
games on record, against Newberry. It was played 
without time out on either side and ended in one 
hour and 17 minutes. 

He was stationed in Pearl Harbor from 1927 to 
1929. His team met Hawaiian teams, both sides 
playing barefoot. 

After a brief term of service at the Puget Sound 
naval ammunition depot, he was sent to Nica- 
ragua as a member of the Second Marine Brigade. 
This was in 1930. In the fall of the same year he 
joined the Nicaraguan Guardia Nacional, serving as 
department commander at Rivas. 

During his Nicaraguan service, Larson gained 
something of a reputation as a poker player when 
a story got around that he trimmed the president of 
Nicaragua and his entire cabinet. Larson’s pals 
claim he cleaned up and tried for years to get trans- 
ferred back. 

After this tour of duty, he was ordered again to 
Parris Island as adjutant of the recruit depot and 
assistant post exchange officer. 

In June of 1932, he was named a member of the 
United States electoral mission to Nicaragua. He 
next served aboard the cruiser Minneapolis and 
the battleship Pennsylvania. He coached the 
Pennsylvania’s football team and won two suc- 
cessive fleet championships with it. 

He was assigned in 1937 to the Second Marine 
Brigade in Shanghai, China. There he coached the 
team of the Sixth Marines. The Sino-Japanese war 
was just getting off to a thumping start, and while 
the Marines practiced in City Park, the battle went 
on around them. It didn’t disturb Swede, but some 
of the players had a time keeping their mind on 
scrimmage. Finally, during one afternoon session, 
gunfire started whistling directly over City Park. 
Swede wanted to continue practice, but one of the 
players said: 
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“Coach — all ‘we want to hear you say is ‘No 
more workout today.’ ” 

Before Larson could say anything at all they were 
all sprinting for cover. 

In 1938, he was named commanding officer of the 
Marine Detachment at the U.S. Naval Academy. 
At that time the Annapolis Marines were quartered 
aboard the Reina Mercedes, an old Spanish ship 
captured by Dewey at Manila. Larson’s duties were 
those of a line officer in a guard company — “‘ head 
cop,” he used to say — but he couldn’t keep his 
mind off football. Just to keep his hand in, he went 
after working hours to a back lot where he gave 
pointers to officers’ kids who were playing sandlot 
football. He was thus engaged one afternoon when 
the Academy’s director of athletics walked up, 
watched for a while, and then asked: 

“Larson, how would you like to coach Navy?” 

Larson always considered that his biggest pro- 
motion. 

The Navy teams he coached for the next three 
years didn’t win all their games, but they beat Army 
every year, which is what counts down Annapolis 


way. 
The first season was bad. The team was plagued 
by injuries and couldn’t seem to get going. It lost 
five successive games. Coach Larson asked his old 
friend, Harvey Harmon, Rutgers coach, to watch 
Navy during the Princeton game and offer some 
suggestions on improving the Middies’ pass defense. 
Harmon watched the game, then scribbled Larson 
a note. 
“Simple,” 
squad.” 
That was the easy way. Larson took the hard way 
and worked his team over until by the time the Army 
game came around his pass defense was so improved 
that his boys intercepted five passes and won, 10-0. 
Larson’s “‘jinx”’ on the Army held, and Navy won 
again in 1940, 14-0. During the 1941 game, at Phila- 
delphia, one week before the Pearl Harbor disaster, 


Swede read. “‘Just shoot the whole 


Army held a 6-0 half-time lead, but the Middies 
rallied after the intermission for two third period 
touchdowns and a 14-6 victory. 

In the dressing room after the game, Larson told 
reporters: 

“* This will be the last game for me for quite awhile. 
There’s a bigger game coming up and I’m going to 
be in it.” 

He had orders to report to the Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport, R. I., for instruction in command. 
Following his graduation he was assigned to the 
staff of a battleship division in the Pacific area and 
saw action in the Aleutians, at Tarawa, Kwajalein 
and in the Marshall islands. 

On February 27, 1944, he was ordered to Marine 
Corps Headquarters in Washington and a year later 
was made chief of the Marine Corps Special Serv- 
ices. 

Colonel Larson was a big, six-foot, 190-pound, 
likeable man; garrulous, optimistic and good at 
almost anything he attempted. He loved all sports, 
took a keen interest in his men, collected stamps 
and played an excellent game of poker. 

Among the best of coaches, he was also probably 
the lowest paid of any of the big-time football men- 
tors. He drew only his regular Marine Corps salary. 
He was guileless looking — some of his friends re- 
ferred to the tall, spare officer as ‘‘Honest Abe” — 
but actually he was one of the foxiest coaches in the 
business. 

He was born in Monticello, Minnesota, of Swed- 
ish stock and was “Swede” to hundreds of friends 
and thousands of sports fans. With his high cheek- 
bones and weather-bronzed skin he looked more like 
an Indian than a Norseman. Annapolis midshipmen 
used to say he looked like Old Tecumseh, the weath- 
ered bowsprit figure of an Indian that is one of the 
landmarks at the Naval Academy. 

He was interested in everything and willing to try 
almost anything. 

The Washington, D. C. Red Cross drew on his 
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prestige in 1941 to launch their blood 

paign. Larson donated a pint of blood while Rear 

Admiral Ross T. McIntyre, Surgeon General of the 
personal physician to the late president 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, supervised. The entire pro- 

ceedings were broadcast over the Mutual Network 

on a nationwide hookup. 

His modesty was famous. A Marine officer who 
served as an enlisted man under Larson tells a typi- 
cal Larson story. When his midshipmen defeated 
Army in his first year as head coach at the Naval 
Academy, the Marine officer, then a sergeant major 
at Guatemala, received a letter from him, written 
the day after the game. 

“When it arrived,” the officer related later, ‘I 
called all the men together and said, ‘Here’s where 
we get the straight dope on how the Swede beat 
West Point.’ ” 

There wasn’t a mention of the game. Stamp- 
collector Larson was merely inquiring as to whether 
his friend had any more foreign stamps for him. 

Even if Larson didn’t carry on for his father at 
the University of Minnesota, Larson’s sons are 
carrying on the name for him in the naval service. 
One son, Emery E. Larson, Jr., a former Yale stu- 
dent, is now a captain in the Marines. A younger 
son, Theodore Larson, is a midshipman at Annapolis. 

On October 18, 1945, Colonel Larson, still young, 
(only 46) vigorous and enthusiastic about his work, 
left Washington, D. C., by plane. He flew to Atlanta 
on an assignment. The following day, while attend- 
ing a football game in Atlanta, he was stricken by a 
heart attack. He was taken to the U.S. Naval Air 
Station hospital at Atlanta and placed in an oxygen 
tent. News wires flashed word of his illness across 
the nation. His wife, Margaret, rushed to Atlanta 
to be with him. He suffered a second heart seizure 
and doctors pronounced his condition very grave. 
A third heart attack on the morning of November 7, 
ended Mrs. Larson’s vigil. 

Swede was dead. 
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Quantico’s greatest team — the 1922 eleven. Here are Marine gridders who 
went unbeaten in eight gomes of the '22 season. Left to right, front, are 
Colonel Emmett Skinner, Colonel John Beckett, Colonel George McHenry, 
Colonel Emery E. Larson, Private “Blondy” Ryan, Colonel Harry Liversedge 





and Sergeant “Skinny” Ryte; center, Sergeant Maury McMains; rear, 
Lieutenant “Hoke” Palmer, Colonel Frank Goettge and Brigadier General 
Lawson Sanderson. Several of these players distinguished themselves in 
action during World War li. One, Cole “1 Goettge, was killed on Guadal’ 
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Concerning a candidate é 
for honors in the big & 
Kentucky gallop, 1946 


E HAVE a friend we hope will win the Ken- 

tucky Derby this spring. He is, of course, 

a horse and his name is Marine Victory. 
We got to know him when he was still a two- 
year-old — he’s three now, having aged a year on 
January 1, the official birthday of all good race- 
horses. Something in a newspaper story we read 
gave us the impression that here was a horse worth 
knowing. The paper told how Marine Victory had 
won the Ethelbert Purse at Pimlico, Maryland, 
thus acquiring title to $3200 for his owner, and 
bringing his earnings for the year up to $45,040. 
And the year was not yet ended. 

Only three horses had been entered in the Ethel- 
bert affair, and it had not especially surprised any- 
body when Marine Victory led the way home. Per- 
sons wagering on him at the pari-mutuel windows 
got their reward at the rate of $3.80 for each $2 
investment. 

Four days later, Marine Victory participated in 
the famous Walden Stakes on the same track. It 
was a cold, late November day and the track was 
deep in cloying, yellow mud. 

Trudging through this, we found our way to 
Marine Victory’s stall, where he was standing 
around, waiting for the sixth race. 

“Do you think he is going to be hampered by all 
that mud?” we asked one of his valets — he had 
several. 

“Man, that mud ain’t goin’ to be no worse for 
Marine Victory than it is for all them other horses,”’ 
said the groom. 

The other grooms beamed. They seemed confi- 
dent, and fell to talking about the $25,000 purse 
the winner of the Walden Stakes would receive. 
They seemed to give no thought to second or third 
money. The idea that Marine Victory could bring 
his first racing year’s winnings up to $70,000 
seemed to charm them. 

Plowing back across the mired track, we found 
the stands beginning to fill. Quite a few thousands 
of people had come out for the day’s races. There 
was the stout woman who asked what we were on 
in the first, and was shocked to hear that we were 
keeping our wallet buttoned up. We said nothing 
about our plans for the Sixth Race, fearing to cause 
a betting spree that would lower the odds on our 
new friend. 

There was the thin, elderly woman who crowded 
into a picture Sergeant Frank Few was trying to 
make, and then said brightly: 

“I bet that busted your camera.” 











Marine Victory, with 
Jockey D. Padgett up 





Marine Victory won the Champagne Stakes 
at Belmont Park, N. Y.—a $15,000 purse 
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J. B. Jones, who has shod such famous winners as Whirlaway in his 40 
yecrs at the tracks, puts “mud calks” on Marine Victory at Pimlico 


There were lots of very smart-looking people, 
some wearing nylon stockings and others with cigars 
in their mouths. All seemed to know what the re- 
sults would be for each race. 

In the clubhouse, where it was warm, we found 
Mr. R. Bruce Livie, owner of Marine Victory and 
the Bobanet Stable, head of the Liberty Motors 
and Engineering Company and distributor of De 
Soto and Plymouth automobiles for the State of 
Maryland. This was Mr. Livie’s fourth year in rac- 
ing as an owner, and with the help of his trainer, 
Albert (Spec) Dunne, he had acquired 15 horses. 
Five of these had placed in the money on Preakness 
Day at Pimlico. 

The Bobanet name Mr. Livie gave his stable is 
derived from the names Bob, as his son is called, 
and Annette, Mrs. Livie’s first name. The son, 
Robert Bruce Livie, Jr., served as a first lieutenant 
with the Marine Fourth Antiaircraft Battalion and 
the 14th Defense Battalion. Overseas for just two 
years, he was at Peleliu, Vella La Vella and Tulagi, 
and returned to this country for assignment at 
Camp Lejeune’s Tent Camp. He was among those 
who failed to mourn Tent Camp’s closing. 


Three weeks later, on October 27, 1945, 
he won Pimlico’s $7,500 Sagamore Stakes 





Having gathered this information, we went back 
through the mud for another look at Marine Vic- 
tory, who was now having shoes with mud corks 
affixed to his hind feet. A son of Heliopolis and 
Passerine, he is a handsome, rather small chestnut 
stallion, with a white blaze on his forehead. 


FEW weeks before this he had run in the 

$15,000 Champagne Stakes, a mile race which 
is considered an important test for two-year-olds. 
Count Fleet, Alsab and Monday Lunch are among 
those who have distinguished themselves in this 
event. Marine Victory added his name to that list 
with a handy win, netting his backers $34.70 on a $2 
ticket, and turning aside such well-touted hopefuls 
as Star Pilot and Colony Boy. Star Pilot was second 
by five lengths, and Colony Boy ran ninth. 

Up to this day, when we got acquainted with him, 
Marine Victory in 18 starts had won six times, 
placed second four times, and finished third once. 
He seemed in good spirits, and we journeyed back 
across the track to place a bet on him. 

We had $4, and decided to place the whole wad 
on him — to win. 

Now the race was to begin. Mr. Livie, who had a 
chance to win another $25,000, was calm. His son 
was calm. We, despite the thought of our $4, were 
calm. Marine Victory was our friend. We had been 








Mm. Se ~ 





Later, after the horse had run in the Walden Stakes, he received a 
visit from Robert Bruce Livie, Jr., a former Marine first lieutenant 


in his stall, holding up a flashbulb so our photog- 
rapher could photograph him, and he had refrained 
from kicking us. Certainly he seemed to be our 
friend. 

This is it. The horses line up. They’re off. Marine 
Victory makes a bad start, he’s trailing. 

The race is a mile and a sixteenth, and Marine 
Victory has already done this in a minute, 47 and a 
half seconds — excellent for a two-year-old. He may 
do it again — he’s moving in — he forces his way to 
the front — he’s leading — now another turn — 
he’s fading — they’re in the stretch — Colony Boy 
has taken the lead — Mighty Story gets ahead of 
Marine Victory — and that’s the way they are at 
the finish. Colony Boy wins in 1:50.6. 

Mr. Livie was calm. Marine Victory had finished 
in the money — a couple of thousand dollars for 
third place. 

Mr. Livie, Jr., was calm. 

“*Well, I’m sorry we couldn’t put a head on your 
story for you,”’ he said to us. 

He didn’t know about our lovely, lost $4. 

“Oh, that’s all right,”” we said. We were sad, but 
calm. 

But boy, wait ’till that Kentucky Derby in May 
— then we're going to get excited. 


CORP. BILL FARRELL 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 








Patty of Company B 


Many a Marine has dreamed of holding his favorite 
pin-up girl in his arms and feeling her lips soft and warm 
against his, but few, if any, ever did anything about it 

~ Not so Private Bob Watkins, of Rome, Georgia. 

Holding 84 points, Bob shipped back to Camp 
Pendleton early in December and one of his first assign 
ments was to make an official call on blonde Patty 
Dodds, the pin-up girl of B company, Ist battalion, 
2ist Marines, Third Division 

He was welcomed with open arms because Patty 
comes from a fighting family and her favorite people 
are fighting Marines 

Company B, which had fought from Bougainville to 
Guam to Iwo Jima, selected Patty from more than a 

thousand girls because ‘‘she didn't expect to become a 
film star by becoming somebody's pin-up queen.” 
Their heavy machine gun was properly christened and 
ly emblazoned with “Patty of Company B."’ Twice 
they received letters and packages from Patty 
why Bob was in such a hurry and under 
to call at 473 North Harvard Boulevard, Los 
where Patty lives with her parents, Mr. and 
is Dodds 
They didn't say a word when Patty rushed into 
Bob's arms and kissed him, even though it was the 
first time they had met. Patty, you see, was not quite 
four years old. 

Four of Patty's six uncles have served in the Marine 
Corps. Corporal Skip Morgan was killed on Iwo 
Corporal Wes Perry died on Saipan. Sergeant Tommy 
Morgan, now out of the service, was wounded on Iwo, 
where he won the Silver Star, Purple Heart and Bronze 
Star. The fourth uncle is Lieutenant Louis Phillips, a 
Marine flyer on Midway. Uncle No. 5 is Eddie Wagstaff, 
who served with Patton's Third Army, and No. 6 is 
Jerry Dodds, who was in the Royal Canadian Air Forces 

The rest of B company will be coming home soon and 
Patty will have a warm welcome for them, too 

Patty, you see, likes Marines 














So So Sorry 


The colonel looked at Staff Sergeant Joseph Andrews 
keenly. 

“You look different,’’ he said. 

The colonel’s remark was sound. He had known 
Andrews in the course of the sergeant's two decades of 
service. Andrews had enlisted in 1920, trained with the 
single platoon in boot camp at the moment, served at 
Nicaragua, and been assistant custodian of the Amer 
ican Embassy in Peking with 120 Chinese working 
under him. 

But in those times he had weighed 210 pounds. Now 
his weight was 128 pounds. He had just been released 
from a Japanese prisoner of war camp. 

Andrews was with the Fourth Marine Regiment at 
Peking and made the trip to the Philippines just before 
Pear! Harbor. He was wounded by shrapnel on Cor 
regidor and captured with the other survivors there. 
Andrews was marched by the Japs through Manila, 
and saw loyal Filipinos furtively throw oranges and 
candy to the Americans whom the Japs were trying to 
humiliate. 

With other captive Americans, Andrews went through 
the Jap routine of beatings, excessive labor and insuf 
ficient, unpalatable food. But he spoke with good 
humor about two aspects of imprisonment 

The men in his group managed to keep up a little 
band sort of a token unit of the famous old Fourth 
Marines’ band, including a fiddle, a mandolin, a banjo 
and a guitar 

They also contrived to spoil quite a little powdered 
milk, other supplies, and some machinery while work 
ing under Jap management. This, of course, was always 
done accidentally and the Marines got the habit of 
apologizing with a convincing 

“So sorry.”’ 


Don’t Write—Telepath 


Folks of the Municipal Reception Committee for 
Allied Forces in busy Victoria Road, Tientsin, assumed 
an air of puzziement when Marines failed to deposit 
their written complaints in a box set up to receive 
them. It had seemed to the committee members that 
the Marines were somewhat dissatisfied by their separa 
tion from Stateside chow, Stateside femininity, State 
side showers, and one or two other things. But the 
Marines were not putting any of this in writing 
either you got their thoughts by mente! telepethy, or 
you didn’t. 
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Even the teddy bear they brought had to wait while petite, pin-uppable Patty Dodds welcomed 
three men of Company B. They ore (I. to r.) Bob Watkins, Corl Wicks, and J. P. Yarborough 


Cause and Effect? 


We were a little startled shortly after reading ‘‘How 
to Become a Father in 10 Easy Lessons”’ in the January 
Leatherneck to come upon this newspaper headline: 

“Boom in Births Swells U.S. Population to 140 
Million.” 

However, Leonard Riblett, staff FFC and author of 
the informative and entertaining treatise, reassured us. 
Nothing to do with him, he said. He pointed out that 
most of the people involved in the recent mass produc- 
tion of population had got their start before his article 
was published. 

“But,” he said, “‘watch what happens in about a year.”’ 


Snow with Duck 


Fifth Marine Division men in the neighborhood of 
Saga, Japan, did a snow job on people there — without 
speaking a word. All they did was to ride around in 
their Duck. 


A typical incident is related by PFC Hal Hardeman, 
Jr., of Oklahoma City, Okla. He and the others 
aboard the wide, un-streamlined conveyance were aware 
that the Japs were shaking their heads and gasping in 
astonishment as the Duck waddled through the streets. 

And then there was a river. The Marines climbed out 
and did something that threw their Oriental on- 
lookers into a frenzy of surprise: they deflated the 
tires! The Japs chattered among themselves, pointed 
at the tires, and even rushed forward and grabbed the 
arms of the men who were doing this insane thing. The 
Marines, however, went unperturbed about their busi- 
ness. Finally, they got back aboard the Duck, rolled 
down into the river, and sailed across. 

On the other side, the shore was lined by a reception 
committee of Japs who had got the grapevine about the 
weird American vehicle. This was the community of 
Tosu, and the mayor was on hand. He regarded the 
Duck's protruding front, its propeller at the rear. 

Then he spoke briefly to a Marine interpreter: 

“Clever people, th Americans.”’ 
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Here we see Frances Rafferty in a charming 
portrayal of life on a ranch — Hollywood style 





Marines viewing Japanese movies in Yokosuka were 
a little inconvenienced by the lack of English subtitles. 
They couldn’t make head or tail of what the films were 
about. Nevertheless, they were philosophical about this. 
They just decided that the Japs hadn't known how soon 
the Marines would be landing at the time the movies 
were produced. 

> ~ * 

Residents of China are well accustomed to haggling 
with shopkeepers and do not look upon the custom as 
unduly undignified. A merchant who does not adhere 
to any particular price schedule will quote a price on 
something, and if he fails to sell it he will lower the 
price next time someone inquires. This is what leads to 
haggling. 

But Marines, loath to engage in disputes of this 
rather crass nature, have learned to avoid them. One 
enters a shop, chooses an article, asks its price, and 
leaves the store without buying it. His partner then 
goes in, asks the price, and gets a lower quotation. If 
this is satisfactory, the purchase is made. Otherwise, 
there are always more Marines. 


* * * * * 


Former Captain Louis Hayward has settled back into 
his career as a movie star with a good deal of aplomb. 
Because of his fine acting in a film called “Young 
Widow,” he was signed up for a part opposite (and in 
delightfully close proximity to) Hedy Lamarr. 


t * ad + * 


On Okinawa, a correspondent approached the most 
dramatic figure he could find at the moment. 

‘*How would you like me to write a story about you 
for your home town paper?”’ the correspondent said to 
the sweating Marine. 

“That would be pretty nice,’’ the chosen one replied. 
“But it wouldn’t get printed. My Dad’s a red-hot 
Republican and the editor of the local weekly is a 
Mississippi Democrat.” 


* * * ‘ * 


Having folded himself into an undersized seat in a 
Japanese train, First Lieutenant Albert J. Hausske 


of Seattle, Wash., leaned back to hear what the Japs 
aboard might say about Americans. He expected that 
they would speak freely, because they had no way of 
knowing he had learned the Japanese language while 
living in the Orient with his missionary father. 

His expectations were fulfilled. At least, he heard a 
Jap say, in his quaint Nipponese way, the equivalent 
of this: 

“Golly, these Americans sure are long, aren't they?”” 

PFC Tony De Maio, one of the “‘Diary Kids"’ who 
landed on Guadalcanal and figured in the book “Guad- 
alcanal Diary,”’ will get a long-delayed chance at a 
baseball career this spring. A former batboy for the 
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Hartford (Connecticut) Laurels, Eastern League farm 
for the Boston Braves, he is planning to try out for an 
infield berth. His cruise in the Corps ended December 28. 


* * * * 


The Army and Navy received greetings from all 
Japan as they marched in to occupy that country. The 
Marines, however, did not seem to be quite as welcome. 

PFC Everett Smith of New York City reports that 
just outside a Japanese city he came across a sign which 
read: ‘“‘Welcome American Army and Navy.” To this 
some Marine had appended: “‘The Japs never did want 


to meet the Marines.” : 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Broadway's got him now, but 
Marines all through the Pacific 


laughed with Lew Parker long ago 
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Broodway's “discovery” of Lew Parker has resulted in a huge change in his working conditions. His 
costumes ore brighter, and so are his varied surroundings, os you can see. The lady is Beth Green 


Lew poses with Doris York (left), and Gertrude The carnival setting of “Are You With lt?” gives room for such attractions as thot “It Girl” you 
Houser, and tiny Olive Brasno. The dog is Goldie see. In the center of the stage are lew Parker, Dolores Gray, Joan Roberts and Johnny Downs 












NE of the brightest new stars to lighten the 
O lot of jaded Broadwayites this season comes 

from the old Pacific Island circuit. He’s Lew 
Parker, a sharp jester who points up the cast of 
‘Are You With It?” 

The show is a lively musical, with the customary — 
charming blonde leading lady (Joan Roberts) who 
sings, dances, and loves the handsome leading man 
(Johnny Downs), brilliant and a little dopey. There 
is an unusually good-looking lady comedian (Jane 
Dulo) who sings funny songs. Then too, there 
is a gorgeous, brisk lady (Dolores Gray) whose 
thoughts run to mink coats, but whose heart is in 
the right place as, says the demure Miss Roberts, 
you “can darn near see.” 

Parker is well known to many a Marine who was ‘4s 
entertained by him during the actor’s score of 
months overseas. He ‘s a big fellow with a gift for 
putting life into the deadest jokes. * 

‘*We all know,” he says, ‘that exercise will kill ‘ 
germs. But how do you get the germs to exercise?” ld 

One of the funniest bits in ‘Are You With It?” 
is a divided scene. Lew and Miss Roberts are in one 
section, while in the adjoining compartment Johnny 
Downs and Miss Gray are together. Lew fran- 
tically and funnily tries to calm Miss Roberts, as 
that leading lady writhes at the conversation she 
hears from the other side: 

Johnny: ‘‘ Just put your head on the pillow, and 
I'll do the rest.” 

Miss Gray: **‘ How long have you been doing it?” 

Johnny: *‘Only about six months.”’ 

Miss Gray: ‘‘Goodness, I never thought I'd let an 
amateur practice on me!”’ 

Johnny is really only taking a picture. 

Besides appearing in the play, Lew has a weekly 
radio program for the Edelbrew beer people and his 
general success has caused Broadway to take him to | 
its fluttering heart as the find of the year. Though 
he has been in show business for a couple of decades, 
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he had to wait until his return from overseas for big of 
success. The Marines, however, have known for . 
years how funny he can be. He appeared at Parris t 

t 


Island, moved on to Camp Lejeune and got so into 
the spirit of the Corps that he went to Honolulu, 
Bougainville, Munda, Rendova, New Guinea and 
other places of that sort. He spent time in some of the 
Pacific's finest foxholes, and in some that were even 
worse. To Broadway’s glassy eyes he returned as 
something of a novelty. 

In the Pacific he “‘localized’’ his gags a lot, so 
that a story that was a scream on Saipan couldn’t 
be used on Guam. But he wowed them everywhere. 

All this was very good for the troops, and Lew’s 
public grew with his short-snorter, which is now 
18 feet long and contains some of the best autographs 
of today. 


CORP. BILL FARRELL 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 





GWEN CURRIER 


Of course the typical caption here 
could be ‘‘What a lovely hat,’’ but 
in Gwen’s case, who notices a hat? 












END 














FOIIYAMA 
.MEETS JHE FOULS ' 


has the Fourth Marine Regiment attempted 

any more formidable mountain climbing than 
that of surmounting Japan's Fujiyama. Fujiyama 
is the king of the Japanese mountain clan and its 
snow-covered crown has been the cause of many 
sore feet and pack-raw backs 

But the Fourth Marines didn't think about sore 
feet or pack-raw backs when they saw the top of 
Fuji; they could only imagine their regimental 
colors waving up there — colors which they them- 
selves must raise. It could be no other way, for 
these men who have fought through Luzon, New 
Georgia, Bougainville, Guam and Okinawa are 
stubborn. Ask the Japs. So Fujiyama must be 
added to their long list of conquests. 

For over a month after landing on Jap home 
soil, the Fourth had to clean up the Nip mess, round 
up the bad people, throw them in prison and make 
things habitable for itself. Reorganization and free- 
ing of the ‘‘old Fourth” furnished many perplexing 
problems so that concentration was taken from the 
Fuji climb. Yet interest in it never subsided. Finally, 
I obtained permission from Lieutenant Colonel Fred 
Beans, Fourth Marine CO, to gather a small group, 
hike up Fuji’s dizzy sides and make a broadcast 
from the highest possible point. 

Permission granted, I ordered a recon truck to 
be loaded with K and C rations, regimental colors 
cased and secured with poncho coverings, 
and an SCR 300 pack transmitter and RCB 
portable receiver tightly tied aboard. A 
wire recorder plus another SCR receiver 
had to be left with the Navy communica- 
tions unit at the Yokosuka base. After 
everything was checked over, we moved out 

Besides myself, there were First Lieu 
tenant R. R. Goheen of New York City; 
Gunnery Sergeant C. R. Beattie of San 
Bernardino, Calif.; Sergeant David W. 
Chalkley of Bethesda, Md.; Corporal John 
Wachman of Cincinnati, Ohio; Corporal 
John V. Bosse of Whitestone, Long Island, N. Y.; 
PFC Grant L. Snedden of Kilgore, Tex.; PFC 
Robert L. Snedden of Kilgore, Tex.; PFC Robert 
D. Lemieux of Menominee, Mich. and Lieutenant 
Willard H. Elsbree, Jap language officer, of Preston 
Hollow, N. Y. Lieut. Goheen and the enlisted men 
were from Easy, Fox and George companies of the 
2nd battalion, Fourth Marines, and from H and S 
company. Lieut. Elsbree was attached to the intel- 
ligence section of regimental headquarters. 

It was a rough-road ride on the recon truck over 
some jouncing 80 miles to Gotemba, which lies et 
Fuji's feet. There, two Jap guides were acquired, 
though we could hire no horses. Horses were plenti- 
ful in pre-war days, but for some strange reason 
very few are seen nowadays in Japan. Japs like 'em 
baked even and whole 

The guide notified us that the mountain was 
closed to climbers except during July and August, 
but it was a too-late warning. The recon truck was 
already pulling out toward Retorbo, where, on the 
map, there was a black dot indicating some resort 
hotel. 

“Oh, boy,” thought the men, as the recon truck 
jolted on over rocky paths. They recalled pleasant 
days spent on the beach at Atlantic City. 

Stubby grass sprang up from black volcanic ash 
soil beside the road’s ruts. A broad plain stretched 
before and around the charging recon truck. In 
place of peace-time cattle loitering over its surface, 
there were remains of pill-boxes, trenches, fox holes, 
gun emplacements and observation towers. Evident- 
ly, this area had been used as a Jap army training 
camp. 

Where the plain ended, Fuji began. It rose, a 
black mass, from the green valley to white clouds. 
Behind us lay that mountain chain which we had 
already crossed — the Hakone. It rises above Yoko- 
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of Fujiyama, we could see the rock-hewn track for 
climbers, zig-zagging up the black side and polka- 
dotted with huts at great intervals. 

We were nearing Retorbo, where there would 
naturally be a resort hotel. From the Army camp 
plain to the base of Fuji, not one human habitation 
had been seen — Ah, there was Retorbo in the 
distance! The men shaded their eyes. This was IT. 
This was where they could lounge around. 

Instead, the map notwithstanding, there was 
nothing but a weather-beaten thatch hut and a 
ramshackle building that must have been a pre-war 
one-arm lunch stand. Inside the hut an old and 
quivering Methuselah of a Jap was huddled over a 
charcoal brazier. He looked mournfully up as we 
entered. 

So this was the Nip idea of a resort! We looked the 
room over. The floor was covered with mattings. 
There was a cupboard in one corner. In another, 
inconspicuous and smothered with Jap bedding, 
was a sleeping Marine. 

We wondered how in the devil he had gotten 
there. But we soon found out that he was one of a 
party that had passed through that morning. The 
downed Marine had had an attack of cramps after 
getting part-way up. He said he felt better and 
would hit the sack again. His two companions had 
continued climbing. 

We looked at each other. Cramps, eh? Does 


After a long, tough climb, they 
planted the regimental colors 
on top of the famed Jap peak 
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everybody get the cramps when climbing Mt. 
Fujiyama? Shouldn’t we get a stomach ache now 
before we start? But we decided to storm the sandy 
sides. 

At this point the recon was ditched and its gear 
was transferred to our backs. Heavy rain of that 
morning had left misty clouds moving around the 
mountain. Winds spun up a winter chill. Every man 
was wearing extra flannel shirts, Navy fleece-lined 
jackets or some form of cold weather gear, not only 
to keep the heavy packs from rubbing the skin, but 
to cut off the wind. 

Volcanic ash covered the mountain path, making 
a slow, backsliding trek. Two men carried the Fourth 
regimental standard between them. The SCR 300 
pack transmitter and RCB portable receiver were 
swapped around among all hands. Pockets were 
filled with K rations. The Jap guides took off, with 
loaded-down Marines following up! 

The Japs gulped and muttered something like: 

“There are four other trails up the mountain. . . . 

No one paid any attention. Everyone was look- 
ing ahead at the steep 45-degree slope, which seemed 
to turn into an almost vertical incline above. The 
path was graded just about straight up. Tough 
traveling! 

At the end of each hour’s climb we could see poles 
and stones, the ruins of huts or shelters. The first 
one had no top, the second was a mass of straw and 
boards, but still some protection from the bitterly 
cold wind. Littering the slope between these huts, 
all the way up the mountain, were hundreds of Jap 
straw sandals. Here and there sleds, big enough to 
carry four or five people, were bogged down in the 
soft ash. If it weren't for these underlying pieces of 
rubbish, the slope would be a good place to ski. 

The men kept looking ahead toward Fuji’s mist- 
shrouded peak, and we all realized that we were 
dealing with heavy odds. We had climbed 4000 
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feet past the first two houses in about an hour. 
We had been going too fast. Our garments were 
heavier because of the sweat and mist rolled into 
them. But we kept moving up the dim path. 

When we looked down, we could see the green 
valley dotted with four lakes. Far to the East, 
through a Hakone-range pass, the shores of Tokyo 
Bay could be seen. East and South was Sagami 
Wan territory, where the U.S. occupation fleet had 
anchored before moving in. 

One more hour of work brought us to the third 
rest hut. Here radio equipment was set up by PFC 
Lemieux and myself, and a test was begun. The 
SCR 300 is a pack transmitter weighing 35 pounds, 
but 35 pounds feels more like 350 pounds when it 
is carried 6000 feet up a mountain. The transmitter 
power now had to span over 50 miles to reach Yoko- 
suka. Lemieux switched his mike on and put in a 
call from ‘*‘ Hank” to “ Mikado.” 

Yokosuka came back on the first call with a 
five-by-five report, surprising Lemieux. The SCR 
300 is a frequency modulation transmitter. Its 
power increases as its antenna is given more altitude. 
So from our position of 6000 feet up Fuji’s side, the 
half-watt of energy gave a clear signal into the 
Yokosuka naval base radio shack. 

Good reception and transmission provoked Le- 
mieux and me into making the planned broadcast 
at that point. Higher incoming clouds might later 
have a blanketing effect upon radio trans- 
mission. 

We made a six-minute description of the 
expedition, its personnel, and the 6000- 
foot climb. The feature was later relayed 
from a transcription to Armed Forces 
Radio Service in the States for short-wave 
distribution over the world. 

Lemieux and myself returned to the 
Retorbo hut, but the other six men con- 
tinued toward Fuji’s summit. As they 
slogged up the trail they were soon lost 
to sight in the heavy, swirling mist. 

Though we encountered stiff winds, Lemieux and 
I got down before the day’s end. Soon after we 
settled in the Retorbo hut, another Marine 
arrived, the second of that trio which had gone 
through earlier. He had managed to move half- 
way up, but too fast a climb had “‘ pooped him out.” 
Major Cliff A. Jones of the USS Chicago Marine 
detachment, on shore duty at the Yokosuka Naval 
base headquarters, was the third member of the 
trio. He had pushed on alone. 

Six people were now stuffed into the one small 
room. I brought in my portable radio and tuned 
it to AFRS in Tokyo. Burns and Allen, Allen Young 
and Kay Kyser had their first reception on the slopes 
of Mount Fuji. The Jap host stirred up a spark in 
his charcoal brazier, then broke out some tea cups 
and rice. K and C rations were heated over the 
brazier. Some of the Marine food was shared with 
the Jap. He grinned and bobbed his head after 
each bite. He was very much interested in the 
radio, especially music. So Lemieux switched to 
Kay Kyser. The orchestra played Kay’s rendition 
of ‘Turkey in the Straw” with a fiddle lead which 
brought polite giggles from our host. 

Suddenly everything was interrupted by a fierce 
knocking on the door. The hut had no light, not 
even a candle. A flashlight was jerked out, and we 
all gathered around the door to catch a glimpse of 
who this night-caller might be . . . 

It was only another Jap dressed in a countless 
collection of patches. This latest arrival looked like 
the Scarecrow in the “Wizard of Oz.”’ He was on 
his way down the mountain and would deign to 
share his company with the lonely six men already 
cooped up in that hut. He had a message from 
Major Jones which said the major would spend the 
night on the mountain and try for the top early in 
the morning. The messenger had not seen our larger 
group. He had come down hard, fast and straight. 








Since all hands were dead-tired we hit the sack. 
This maneuver called for careful planning. The 
two Japs had to sleep in the center of the room 
with Marines distributed around the walls. Every- 
one tossed his boondockers anywhere, placed pistols 
close at hand, threw shelter-halves over the floor 
matting and pretended to sleep. 

We used two old Jap quilts plus our Marine 
blankets to cushion the matting and cover our- 
selves. The night passed. In that Fuji flophouse 
imaginations ran riot. Queer rustlings on the outside, 
imaginary centipedes on the inside running races 
in our clothing, suspicion of our Jap room mates 
and speculation about the rest of the men on the cold 
mountain kept us from sleeping too soundly. 

Dawn pushed us to our feet at about 0900. Mount 
Fuji’s cap was clear. Mount Fuji without a cloud 
is extremely rare in any season. Within the hour she 
was again covered from head to foot by a thick mist. 

At 1000 Major Jones pulled in. He’d come down 
in two hours! He had taken a straight route — one 
which runs almost vertically toward the bottom 
and along which big jumps can be made. Though 
he must have passed within rubbing distance of our 
climbers, he hadn’t seen them. Jones had made the 
summit at 1900 the day before and spent the night 
with five Japs on top. They had broken out the 
sake bottle and heated some chow for him. 


6 eee were the only top-side Japs. They had 
charge of the weather station, which contained 
old-type instruments. There was nothing modern, 
not even fortifications, anti-aircraft guns or radar 
installations. The whole affair was bare and lonely, 
for the only visitors lately had been two standard- 
bearers who had come to plant the American flag. 
Believing the other Fourth Marines would not 
be down for a long time to come, I prepared to pull 
out with the recon truck. We were taking Major 
Jones and his two buddies to Gotemba. From there 
the Major could return by train into Yokosuka. 

The truck’s motor had started when our group, 
minus Lieut. Goheen and Gunny Beattie, came in. 
They had fought to the last 1000 feet, but their 
breath was by then coming fast and short. The top 
looked more than ever like the Man in the Moon, 
so they beat a hasty retreat. 

Goheen and Beattie, carrying the regimental 
standard, continued the weary attack. 

We shoved off for Gotemba, and when we got 
back, we saw Fourth colors breezing toward the 
Retorbo hut. Goheen and Beattie were beneath 
them. They had completed the push to the top and 
had taken a picture of the flag waving on top of Mt. 
Fujiyama, Gunny Beattie holding its staff. 

The lieutenant said the top held a shallow 
crater. Snow covered the west slope, making the 
area look bleak indeed. The two Marines didn’t 
try the observatory’s door and saw no Japs, as 
Major Jones had. Some shrines dotted the site, 
casting an eerie atmosphere around the place. 
Clouds drifted malignantly about. It was cold. 

“*Let’s start down — maybe there'll be some hot 
joe at the bottom.” Both Goheen and Beattie had 
the same thought at the same time. 

Their teeth were almost chattering, and the 
prospect of hot joe helped them mightily in their 
downward path. While they were on the last 
1000-foot lap, one of the guides mumbled once 
more: 

“The other path would have been shorter.” 

Lieut. Goheen glanced over his shoulder. 

“‘What did he say?” he shouted. 

But the Jap closed up like a clam. 

When they reached the bottom, toasts with 
coffee were passed around and we shoved off again. 
Past that pill-boxed plain into Gotemba the recon 
truck humped along. At Gotemba I bought a photo 
of the whole crater and a guide book. We checked 
out then for the barracks with customary sore feet 
and pack-raw shoulder blades. Along the way, one 
man was seriously reading the guide book. When 
the recon truck stopped at the gates, he gave out 
with a hearty laugh. 

“‘This guide book,” he explained, ‘says that the 
easiest ascent of Fujiyama is made from Subashiro. 
The one from Gotemba is the hardest because it 
goes just about straight up. In fact, it’s the way the 
Japs come down. Remember the sandals? Fast- 
stepping Japs dropped them there.” 

We thought of the Jap guides. The guide-book 
reader went on: 

“This book also says that a hike up the mountain 
is impossible except during July and August!” 

This was much later than August. But then the 
Fourth is always doing the impossible. END 













































Far back in Japan’s Kyushu hills, a 
patrol was welcomed by an old man 
who served as a Marine with Dewey 


66 ( \UFFERING cats,” said the bearded and 
bedraggled character who stood before 
the startled Marines. ‘‘ Suffering cats, it’s 

great to see Marines again.” It was like a strong 
whiff from the 1890's to the Merine patrol, which 
had expected anything but this slang-shooting 
apparition in the Kyushu hills. Until the unusual 
greeting, the morning had been proceeding like 
any other morning. The Marines were going about 
their business, combing Japan for hidden military 
supplies. The flimsy Japanese house had looked 
just like the score of other dwellings they had 
entered that day. 


But just as they were set to acknowledge an- 
other set of Jap-style bowings and scrapings by 
frightened homesteaders, the searchers were 
halted by a cackling chortle and the “‘suffering- 
cats” routine. As the old man walked toward them, 
a hand outstretched in greeting and a “‘hi ship- 
mates” on his tongue, an assortment of women 
followed him into the pale sunlight. They stood 
staring with a little surprise showing on their 
own faces. 

The old man was Edward Zillig, once a Marine 
himself, now risen to the glories of kingship. He 
was the legendary ‘“‘White King of Kyushu.” 
Eighty-two-year-old Zillig toid his own story 
without further ado. It made the oldest Marine 
in the group look like a downy-cheeked boot. 
Zillig had papers to prove that he had enlisted 
in the old Corps at Philadelphia in 1888. 

Zillig is partially deaf and ailing, but his salty 
speech is clear. He served aboard the USS 
Olympus at Manila Bay during the Spanish- 
American War. Later he landed with a 12-man 
reconnaissance patrol bearing surrender terms 
from Admiral Dewey to the Spanish general 
commanding enemy forces at Manila. Among his 
cherished service mementoes, which include his 
honorable discharge, several medals and his rifle 
qualification Jacob’s ladder, Zillig has a letter 
signed by Dewey, commending him for valor. 

“Then the call of the Orient got me,” said 
Zillig, who has a fondness for cliches as well as 
Gay Nineties slang. 

His enlistment completed, he requested an 
overseas discharge. Next he served for ten years 
with a company of American volunteers in 





Shanghai. In 1918, he took a job as a clerk in the 
revenue department of the Chinese government. 
After knocking abcut all over the Orient he 
wound up in Japan. He liked the country and 
settled down in Nagasaki, where he too’ up his 
old trade of watchmaker. 

When war began, the Nips decided to move 
him out of the city. This annoyed him, but he 
took up his abcde in a little house in the hills 
near Sasebo. His being exiled probably saved his 
life. He clearly saw what the second atom bomb 
did to Nagaseki. 

The several women in his household are of 
various ages. They wait on him hand and foot, 
though Zillig proclaims himself ‘‘a confirmed 
bachelor.” Their obvious devotion gave rise to 
the ‘‘White King” idea. Despite his disparaging 
remarks about Japanese in generel, Zillig is 
grateful to ‘‘the women,” as he calls them. He 
attributes his survival through the war years to 
them—especially the last few months when food 
was terribly scarce. 

“They treated me like a king,”’ he said. ** They 
often gave me their own rations of rice. Through 
them I kept in close contact with what went on 
in Japan, and just what the Kempi, the “‘Storm 
Troopers” of Japan, were doing with the white 
men. The Kempi were always suspicious of me." 

The “women” grinned happily at Zillig’s refer- 
ence to them. They speak English reasonably well. 

Zillig didn’t depend completely on his women 
to protect him. He had a last resort, which he dug 
from a bag. It was a well-oiled pistol. 

“If the Nips ever tried anything,’’ he boasted, 
“I was ready to take a few along with me.” 

He admitted the Japanese treated him well 
enough during most of the war, but added that he 
was half-starved toward the end. 

“*Anything we can do for you, Pop?"’ someone 
asked. 

His answer was prompt and typical. 

‘“*Before I answer final roll call, I want to see 
Old Glory unfurled again before a formal re- 
view,” he said. 

So it happened that an erect old man stood at > 
attention with the reviewing officers at a recent" 
parade by troops of the Fifth Marine Division. 

PFC RODNEY VOIGT 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 
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NEW POLICY OUTLINES 
TOURS OF FOREIGN DUTY 


The policy governing tours of foreign duty 
for ground personnel during the demobiliza- 
tion period is outlined in a letter from the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, dated 
18 December 1945 

1 The present policy for rotation of 
ground personnel provides for two years for 
each tour of overseas duty, with a minimum of 
six months in the United States between tours. 

2 For the duration of the demobilization 
period, and until such time as specified, tours 
of duty can be established for those foreign 
stations to be maintained during the postwar 
period, the policy set forth in paragraph 
No. | is revised as follows 

(a) Regular officers and enlisted men, and 
reserve and temporary officers who desire 
transfer to commissioned status in the regular 
Marine Corps, shall be considered eligible for 
return to the United States if, on any par- 
ticular date, they shall have completed 36 
months of duty overseas during their last 48 
months of service. 

(b) Such personnel who are serving overseas 
and are eligible for return to the United States 
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in accordance with the provisions of this 
revised policy shall receive the same considera- 
tion as others who are ready to return for dis- 
charge or release, with regard to the need of 
the service and the availability of transporta- 
thon 


ONLY ONE ENEMY FIREARM 
PERMITTED PER MAN 


An amendment to the provisions governing 
bringing back or sending to the United States 
captured enemy equipment appears in the 
Navy Department Semimonthly Bulletin, 15 
December 1945, 45-1856, which states in fact 
that CNO letter serial 3105616, dated 30 
November 1944, to all ships and stations is 
amended as follows: 

**Naval personnel will be permitted to bring 
back or mail to this country only one enemy 
firearm per individual. In following this direc- 
tive, it will be understood that provisions of 
serial 3105616, particularly of paragraphs 4 
and 5, still are in force and must be observed.” 

To further clarify this directive, attention is 
invited to the above CNO letter and the 
referred to paragraphs 4 and 5 which state the 
following: 





FORMER OFFICERS ELIGIBLE 
TO BECOME REGULARS 


Appointments to the regular Marine Corps 
are open to former officers and inactive reserve 
officers, states Letter of Instruction No. 1215, 

It states that officers of the Marine Corps 
Reserve are eligible for consideration for appoint- 
ment as commissioned officers or as commissioned 
warrant or warrant officers in the regular Marine 
Corps under the conditions set forth in L. of I. 
No. 1204, if their applications are received at 
Headquarters Marine Corps within six months 
following the date of release to inactive duty or 
separation from the service, whichever is earlier. 

An applicant on inactive duty or separated 
from the service should submit his application to 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps through 
either the Commanding General or Commanding 
Officer of the Marine Corps activity which is 
nearest to his place of residence. 

1 — What type of rank he is applying 
for. 

2 — If applying for commissioned rank, 
whether he desires to be considered for 
commissioned warrant rank in the event 
he fails in selection for commissioned rank. 

3 — His date of birth. 

4 — The rank and date of rank which 
he held on 1 October 1945, or if on inactive 
duty or separated from the service prior 
to that date, the rank and date of rank on 
assignment to inactive duty or separation. 
Where such rank was by virtue of a “‘spot 
appointment,” the rank and date or rank 
held previous to such appointment should 
be stated. 

5 — If applying for commissioned rank, 
whether he desires exemption from taking 
the Officer Selection Test because of having 
successfully completed not less than four 
semesters of instruction at a college or 
university accredited by the Asscciation of 
American Universities or a Regional Accre- 
diting Association; he should give the name 
of the college or university attended, the 
month and year of entering and completing, 
degree conferred if any, and enclose a 
transcript of record or copy of diploma, if 
such has not been previously furnished 
Marine Corps Headquarters. 

6 — If an applicant for commissioned 
rank, the period of time served on active 
duty in commissioned rank, commissioned 
warrant or warrant rank. 

7 —If an applicant for commissioned 
warrant or warrant rank, the number of 
years of active service in enlisted rank or 
above, in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
or Reserve components thereof should be 
stated. 


Naval personnel returning to the United 
States from theatres of operation may be per- 
mitted to bring back small items of enemy 
equipment, excepting - 

1 — Name pilates taken from any kind of 
equipment (this does not include personal 
identification tags, ccmmonly referred to as 
““dog tags’’). 

2 — Explosives or any items containing ex- 
plosives. 


3 — Firearms of the automatic type, such as 
machine guns, sub-machine guns, or any type 
gun from which a number of shots or bullets 
may be discharged with one continuous pull 
of the trigger. 

6 — Radio or radar equipment, or com- 
ponent parts, of any type. 

5 — Inflammables of any nature. 


6 — Items whose usefulness to the service or 
whose value as critical material outweigh their 
value as trophies, as determined by the theatre 
commander. 


Naval personnel in the theatres of operation 
may be permitted to mail small items of enemy 
equipment, excepting articles listed above or 
firearms capable of being concealed on the 
person, to anyone in the United States. [END 
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The’‘Just A Boy’’Type. And very effective, too. Don't be 
confused by the straw in his hair; the kid’s smart. That wide. 
bright smile, for instance. Pigeons coo over it. Such useful 
smiles, of course, aren't generally found on guys who ignore 
‘pink tooth brush.” So if your tooth brush “shows pink,” see 
the dentist. Today’s soft foods may be robbing your gums of 
exercise, and he may very likely suggest “the helpful stimu- 
lation of Ipana and massage.” 





The ‘‘I-Can-Do-Big-Things- For -You-Baby“’ 
Type. The dolls don't take in much of this stuff... but that 
sparkler he wears for a smile does wonders. Thing is, the boy 
knows about Ipana. Knows that Ipana, with massage, is spe- 
cially designed to help gums as well as clean teeth. Try mas- 
saging a little Ipana on your gums when you brush your 
teeth. You'll help yourself (as he does) to healthier gums .. . 
and sounder, brighter teeth. S’all, Brother. Try Ipana. 
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WE THE MARINES (continued from page 39) 


How Courteous Is the Japanese! 


The Japanese gentleman is a model of politeness - model 
1068. He permits his wife to walk in his vicinity, not so very 
many paces behind him. If the load she must carry is unusually 
heavy, he helps her to lift it to her shoulders. When she begins 
to stagger under it, he will allow her to set it down and rest for a 
moment. He will then help her to get it back on. He is equally 
considerate, of course, of his mother, his grandmother, and his 
sisters and daughters. 

If a boy sees his grandmother pushing a heavy wheelbarrow 
through hampering mud, he will go up to her and cheerfully 
suggest the most convenient path. If his sisters have a weighty 
cart to pull, he may walk along beside them, whistling merrily 
for their amusement. 

Marines in Japan have watched such scenes with interest. 
They find the operations of an ancient Oriental ‘‘civilization” 
fascinating. 


Victory through the Hoop 


Since ex-Sergeant Ernie Harwell reported on Lieutenant Andy 
Phillip and other basketball stars in the January Leatherneck, 
we ve acquired some more triumphant information on the former 

‘‘Whiz Kid’s”’ activities on the courts. 

Lieut. Phillip was one of three former All-American college 
stars on the Fleet Marine Force team which, in November and 
December, floored five other teams to win the All-Star Service 
League Championship at Hawaii. The FMF group averaged 63.3 
points a game for ten games against two excellent Navy squads, 
two powerful Army quintets, and another fine Marine five. 
Altogether, in these round-robin games and two pre-season tilts, 
the FMF outfit scored 760 points against their opponents’ total 
of 480. 

Besides Lieut. Phillip, the All-American men were PFC Joseph 
Fulks, Kuttawa, Ky., who played for Murray State Teachers 
College, and Lieutenant William Closs of Edge, Tex., who 
starred for Rice Institute. These three played college basketball 
in 1941, 1942 and 1943. Phillip, who comes from Granite City, 
ill., was one of the University of Illinois’ ‘“Whiz Kids.” 

Representing the Marines, the trio averaged 38.4 points each 
game — Fulks making, on the average, 16.1, Closs 12, and 
Phillip 10.3. 

The other two regulars on the team were Lieutenant Theodore 
Gossard of Los Angeles, a runner-up for All-American honors 
while at the University of Southern California, and PFC Daniel 
Krauss of New York City, a former star at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

The coach was Major Charles R. Church of Long Beach, Cal., 
a veteran mentor of Long Beach Polytechnic Institute. Rounding 
out the squad were the following: 

Lieutenant Alvin Skat of Milwaukee, Wis., formerly of Mar- 
quette University; Lieutenant Robert Tuttle of Long Beach, 
Cal., from Whittier College; PFC Robert Howard, also of 
Long Beach, who played two years at Oregon State College 
and one at University of Southern California; Lieutenant Wallace 
Sydnor, Western Kentucky State Teachers College; PFC Charles 
(Swede) Schrover of Hilbert, Wis., and Santa Clara; and 
Lieutenant Russell De Vetto of Muskegon, Mich., who played 
a year each at Hope College and Dennison University. 


Fireworks, War and Prewar 


During the Leyte campaign, Captain Earl J. Wilson sought 
out Captain Harlan Morrison, Jr., to ask him about a couple of 
enemy planes the flyer had just shot down. ‘‘Morry” was punch- 
ing his forefinger into three bullet holes just aft of his cockpit. 
and planning to salvage one of the slugs for a watch charm. 

The two chatted, and Capt. Wilson learned of a certain 
similarity between Capt. Morrison’s current and previous activi- 
ties; there were fireworks involved in both. This is the story, as 
Capt Wilson relates it: 

It seems that back in 1940, football rivalry between students 
of Tarlton and North Texas Colleges reached a new high. In fact. 
matters had come to the point where the authorities had about 
decided they had better call the whole thing off. 

But they didn’t, so when North Texas was having its annual 
bonfire, high point of their homecoming celebration, several 
students from Tarlton managed to sneak in and ignite the huge 
pile of wood prematurely. Naturally, revenge was indicated. 

Morry, then a North Texas student, thought he had the ideal 
method. It sounded good to several other flying students, too. 
Plans were laid carefully; the Tarlton men also had a home- 
coming and bonfire coming up. 

The conspirators disappeared into the chemical laboratory and 
for a while displayed what for them was an unusual interest 
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among the test tubes. Eventually they emerged, each holding 
several homemade phosphorous bombs. 

On the day of the Tarlton homecoming, Morry briefed the 
other pilots on the mission. Then they took off. They hadn’t far 
to go. The target was sighted and the planes cut in, flying low over 
the Tarlton pile of wood. Their strikes were accurate. The bonfire 
blazed and the Tarlton student body burned. 

One plane was lost in action when a Tarlton defender tossed a 
ball bat at one of the attacking grasshoppers and hit its propeller, 
causing a forced landing. Luckily, no one was hurt in the escapade, 
but the faculties of both schools were outraged and Morry and 
the other pilots narrowly escaped being given the old heave-ho. 
The matter was hushed up and did not find its way into print. 

Three years later, in January of 1943, to be exact, Morry 
landed at Henderson Field on Guadalcanal. During the following 
hectic days as a Marine dive bomber pilot he flew 50 missions. 
The most exciting of these was the day he pushed his old Daunt- 
less over and headed down on a fat Jap transport loaded with 
4000 Nip troops bound for New Georgia Island. His bomb hit the 
target right on, the ship burned like a bonfire and sank. 

Morry got the Distinguished Flying Cross for that. Of course, 
nobody tried to hush the matter up, especially not in Texas. 


A Visit on Iwo 


On Iwo Jima there is a flat, orderly space which is set apart 
by its neatness and by rows of simple white crosses. It is the 
Fifth Division cemetery, resting place of Marines who died in the 
conquest of the small, terribly important island. 

One day in the past winter, a tanned American woman, wearing 
the uniform of a sergeant in the Women’s Army Corps, passed 
between the stone pillars at the entrance of this place. She found 
her way to a cross marked with the Marine emblem and a name. 

This was the first visit of an American mother to the grave of 
her son on a Pacific Island. The mother was Sergeant Ethel M. 
Harwell; the son, Corporal J. V. Harwell. 


Movies for Murderers 


At the courtroom in Nuernberg, where the Nazi war criminals 
were on trial, Marine Sergeant Stuart Schulberg was setting up 
equipment. Heinrich Hoffman, who had been a photographer for 
Adolf Hitler, but now was aiding the prosecution, asked the 
Marine: 

““Do you think, when all this is over, that I can open a photog- 
raphy shop in New York?”’ 

Schulberg was unencouraging. He went on working. Soon 
Hermann Goering was brought in. 

“‘Cinema?”’ the fat ex-chief of Germany’s ex-air force asked. 
He shrugged. “‘Silly,’’ he said. ‘‘So silly.” TURN PAGE 





Paul Romanoff Ilyinsky, Scottsville, Va., is a descendant of the 
Russian royal family, besides being a private in the U.S. Marines 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 


Rudolf Hess came in. The gaunt, dark fellow who had flown 
to England early in the war spoke to Schulberg. 

“Cinema? Wonderful. Wonderful — we’re going to see movies 
today.” 

The movies, when they were shown, proved to be pictures of 
the defendants. Observers looked upon them as clinching 
evidence of their personal, active participation in the murderous 
crimes of the Nazi era. 


Historians, Please Note 


On November 9, 1945, Platoon Sergeant Robert R. Cress and 
Corporal Kenneth J. Washburn, Jr., of the Fifth Marine Divi- 
sion, and Pharmacist’s Mate Third Class Stanley E. Letcher of 
the Navy, made a visit to Fukushima, Japan. 

To reach the island, which is northwest of the naval base at 
Sasebo, and about 20 miles from the Japanese mainland, the trio 
sailed for two and a half hours by motor launch. They had with 
them two Jap civil policemen. On arriving, the Americans re- 
ceived a formal greeting and a personally conducted tour of the 
island from the mayor. Then they were honored at a banquet 
given in the city hall. 

It was at the banquet that the visitors were informed that they 
had just added something new to the history of Japan. 

They were, said the mayor, the first white men to set foot on 
the island of Fukushima. 


The True Glory 


Major Leon Goldberg of Beverly, Mass., has achieved a place 
alongside Superman, Mandrake the Magician, and other heroes 
of the comics. He has done this unintentionally, and with no more 
effort than it took to lead his men in the seizure of two small 
but bitterly defended islands of the Pacific. 

Back at Eniwetok atoll, Major Goldberg led a landing and 
assault that eliminated all Jap opposition in six and a half hours, 
and brought about the capture of the airstrip on Engebi Shima. 
Two days later, he and his men captured Parry Island in the 
same atoll — though this took 24 hours. 

“‘What’s Goldberg trying to do — win the war all by himself?” 
the battalion executive officer exclaimed, soon after. The remark 
was quoted in Time and Life magazines. 

But it was not until his return to the United States that Major 
Goldberg discovered that he had won the distinction of being 
portrayed in a comic book — in full color. 


Long Before the Battle 


Japanese General Homma had made himself known to the 
Marines long before he took Americans on the infamous Bataan 
death march, one of the atrocities that brought about his trial 
as a war criminal. 

In 1939, he paid a visit to Marines at the barracks in Tientsin, 
where elaborate precautions were taken to protect the “honored 
guest”’ and his retinue of 16 men — while they were in the com- 
pany of the Marines. 

Homma was smiling then. 

He isn’t smiling now. 


a “a, a 
Captain L. Y. Mason watches inspection aboard USS California by 
Thomas Holcomb, Minister to South Africa, ex-Marine Commandant 
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WE THE MARINES (continved) 


Position Wanted 


When the Marines got to Shimonoseki, Japan, they were met 
at the railway station by a swarm of English-speaking citizens 
who sought the coveted position of interpreter. 

There was one, a Mr. Richard H. Nakao, who was taking no 
chances on missing out on a job like that. Being a little more 
fersighted than the rest, and being a firm believer in the power of 
advertisement, Nakao had a small white patch sewn on the breast 
pocket of his suitcoat. 

On the patch were the words: 

Mr. RICHARD H. NAKAO, D.C.L., J.D. 


THE Interpreter of 
Shimonoseki, Japan 
He got the job. 


Slick Trick 


Gunnery Sergeant Jesse C. Lee comes from Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. — not Texas, mind you. 

Lee was telling about the fearsome mud through which his 
outfit hiked. 

“‘We would take one step forward and slip back two,” said the 
sergeant. 

“If you slipped two steps backward with every step forward, 
how did you ever get where you were going?” asked a mathe- 
matician. 

“Oh,” Lee replied, “‘we just did an about face and got there in 
no time.” 


Back to Conversation 


Now that we’re.on speaking terms again, the Japanese are 
resuming their study of the English language. An energetic field 
for this is Kurume, a once famous industrial city, where a class 
was opened right in the city hall. 

A leading student in the initial class of businessmen and others 





was the mayor of the town, a Mr. Goto. On the teaching staff 
were the mayor’s secretary, Mr. Tanaka, and such Marines as 
could be persuaded to serve. Much attention was devoted to 
appropriate phrases for telephone conversations with Americans. 


General Edson’s Return 


Brigadier General Merritt A. Edson, who once led the world- 
famous ‘“‘Edson’s Raiders,”” and more recently commanded the 
Service Command, Fleet Marine Force, has returned from the 
Pacific to serve as senior Marine officer in the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. The general’s latest tour overseas was of 
15 months’ duration, bringing his total time in the Pacific during 
the war to 44 months. 

The end of the war, he said, found the Corps with six major 
supply bases operating. Of these only the ones at Pearl Harbor 
and Guam are being continued. The base at Guam will serve 
Marines in the Western Pacific, Japan and China. END 




















FOURTH DIVISION (continued from page 21) 


from the enemy. Gradually, organized resistance was crushed. 
Namur was conquered by the afternoon of February 2, in 
approximately 24 hours. 

After the seizure of the division’s two main objectives, some 
55 smaller islets in the Northern Landing Force zone of respon- 
sibility were occupied. 

A recapitulation of the division's losses showed 190 killed in 
action and 547 wounded, for a total of 737 casualties. The Japa- 
nese lost 3472 men killed and 264 taken prisoner for a total of 3736. 

Departing from Kwajalein atoll at various times, units of the 
Fourth Division arrived at their advance base on Maui at 
irregular intervals. The last sections reached there March 10. 

After long and arduous training, it became obvious that the 
division was getting ready to shove off again. By May 13, the men 
were aboard their ships, and the Fourth Division left Maui. 

The Fourth was part of a huge expedition bound for the 
Marianas Islands, with the objective of seizing the Japanese 
bases of Saipan, Tinian and Guam. The islands were deep within 
the enemy’s defenses. Saipan, for example, lay 3226 miles from 
Pearl Harbor, but only 1370 miles from Tokyo. The route of 
approach was flanked by Japanese strongholds in the Carolines. 
The Japanese fleet was still a powerful threat. 

But the assaulting Marines had help on many sides. With ships 
and planes, the Navy was fighting systematically to prevent 
enemy reinforcements and supplies from reaching the Fourth 
Division’s target islands. Even to the west, close to Japan, there 
were American fighting units to support invasion submarines. 

Finally — and yet almost suddenly — it was D-Day, June 15. 
Off the beaches of Tanapag Harbor, RCT 4, division reserve, was 
conducting a demonstration in conjunction with the reserve 
regiment of the Second Division that lasted from pre-dawn to 
H-Hour plus 60. Subsequent intelligence indicated this diversion- 
ary maneuver succeeded in detaining at least one enemy regiment 
in the northern area. 


"THE landing was vigorously opposed. With the Second Divi- 
sion going in abreast of it, in the north, the Fourth’s first 
wave hit the beach at 0843, and was met with intensive fire. The 
Marines got ashore, but the going was tough and the casualties 
were mounting. Supporting waves were pounded on their way in by 
heavy Japanese artillery and mortar fire. But they fought ahead. 
At 1230 on June 16 the attack began. By this time, elements of 
all divisional artillery, although subjected to considerable enemy 
counter-battery fire, were firing in support and the medium and 
light tanks were operating. The Fourth was also helped by air 
strikes and naval gunfire. 

During the night of June 16-17, elements of the 27th Army 
Division began landing to join in the bitter struggle. RCT 165, 
an Army outfit, was moved up on the right flank of the Fourth 
Division to assist in the final drive for Aslito Airfield. The entire 
Fourth Division was ashore by June 17, and its attack that day 
was launched with four Regimental Combat Teams abreast. 
From left to right, the RCTs were the 23rd, 24th (minus detach- 
ments), 25th and 165th. 

Late in the afternoon, elements of RCT 25 had penetrated to 
the barracks area of the airfield, but a withdrawal was necessary 
to maintain contact on the right with RCT 165, which had 
advanced more slowly. Thus, as night fell, the Fourth Division 
stood at the edge of its assigned objective. However, a gap be- 
tween RCT 23 and the Second Division existed and from it the 
23rd had been receiving very heavy enfilade fire. 

The next day’s advance was impeded by uncertainty over the 
boundaries between the Fourth, the Second and the 27th Divi- 
sions, and gaps between the divisions left places where strong 
enemy units offered much resistance. 

The end of the day (June 18) found the Fourth holding a line 
secured within itself, but out of contact with the units on its 
right and its left. A drive by RCT 25 resulted in a division of the 
enemy forces when RCT 25 reached the opposite shore of the 
island. 

Next day, following heavy artillery and rocket preparation, a 
tank-led attack was launched by the Fourth, resulting in the 
establishment of a strong line. This venture succeeded in closing 
the gap between the Fourth and the Second Divisions, though 
contact was maintained tenuously, by patrols. 

June 20 saw RCT 25’s capture of Hill 500, a commanding 
feature of the terrain. Withdrawing from this position, the 
Japanese troops moved northward along the coast, while the 
Fourth mopped up its newly taken area. 

On June 22, the Fourth continued its attack, driving 2500 yards 
northeast to the base of Kagman Peninsula. In the following 
days it received strong new support in the form of additional men, 
artillery, tanks and planes. 

RCT 23 struggled to clean out the cliff line at Karaherra Pass 
to establish a suitable line of departure from the base of the sheer 

TURN PAGE 
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FOURTH DIVISION (continued) 


cliff onto the coastal plain. The coast was about half a mile from 
the cliff. Throughout July 7, RCT 23 struck at northward-fleeing 
Japanese with long-range heavy-weapon fire from the cliff. This 
artillery fire caused more than 500 casualties among the enemy’s 
ranks. 

On the same day the Japanese launched a last desperate 
banzai attack down the west coast of the island. The left flank of 
the 27th Army Division was penetrated and the enemy smashed 
from 2000 to 3000 yards toward Garapan. They were finally 
checked by elements of the 3rd Battalion, 10th Marines. 

With four regiments abreast, the Fourth broke through the 
enemy cliff line and reached the western coast of Saipan during 
July 8. 

The Americans’ final assault was made on July 9 (D plus 24). 
Starting at 0630, three regimental combat teams jumped off to 
finish the long struggle by seizing Marpi Point and the 0-9 line. 
All organized resistance ended that afternoon. 

The division's casualties for the Saipan campaign totaled 5981, 
but with its cooperating forces the Fourth helped to wipe out 
28.000 Japanese. 

With the end of the Saipan operation came several command 
changes. On July 12, Major General Harry Schmidt, USMC, left 
the Fourth Division to become Commanding General, Northern 
Troops and Landing Force and Commanding General, V Am- 
phibious Corps. Command of the Fourth Division went to Major 
General Clifton B. Cates, USMC. Lieutenant General Holland 
M. Smith, USMC, continued as Commanding General, Expedi- 
tionary Troops, Task Force 56 and assumed command of Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific. 

Preparing the division for its coming assault on Tinian was a 
race against time. The division was not assembled as a whole unit 
until after it had finished its share of the mopping-up on Saipan, 
on July 16. This léft only a week in which to get all equipment 
and personnel ready for the assault on Tinian. After its heavy 
losses on Saipan, the division, reinforced, could muster only 
16,843 officers and men for the Tinian battle. 


S JULY 24 dawned, a supporting bombardment of Tinian 

mounted in fury. Eleven battalions of shore-based artillery 

were joined by the fire of two battleships, a heavy cruiser and 

two destroyers. Off Tinian Town, where the best landing beaches 

were, the Second Division conducted a diversionary demon- 
stration. 

At 0750, both assault RCTs, guided through the artillery smoke 
by planes, hit the beach. After the wall of fire that had greeted 
the division's landing on Saipan, it was a relief to encounter only 
moderate small arms and mortar fire this time. Tactical surprise 
had been achieved. 

As night fell, it was apparent that the division’s landing was a 
success. In spite of the difficulties caused by the bottleneck 
beaches, the whole division had been landed in nine hours. A 
beachhead 4000 yards wide and 2000 yards deep had been seized 
at the cost of 240 casualties. 

A threatened counterattack came when, from 0200 on, enemy 
forces, supported by artillery fire, surged against the Fourth 
Division’s perimeter in wild banzai charges that piled their 
dead up in tiers. 

The following morning 1241 enemy dead were found in the 
immediate vicinity of the division’s defense perimeter. Victory in 
the night battle had been complete. 

Tinian Town was captured in ruins on July 30, but the Japa- 
nese defenses stiffened on the next day. The Marine reaction was 
quick and strong. At 0830 the attack began. With the Second 
Division on its left, the Fourth Division jumped off. Caves, anti- 
tank guns, mine fields and the cliff line itself, reinforced the 
enemy defenses. In spite of this, the battalion was able to secure 
the portion of the escarpment in its zone by 1745. 

On August 1, the division attacked again and reached the final 
sheer cliff that overlooked the small southern coastal plain. The 
Second Division had also driven through to the end of the island 
that afternoon. At 1855 on the same day Tinian was declared 
secured. 

The capture of the island had cost the division 1906 casualties. 
But nearly 9000 Japanese had been wiped out through death or 
capture. For its part in the campaign, the Fourth Division 
received the Presidential Unit Citation. 

There followed the usual vast amount of training and reorgan- 
izing, and a little liberty at Hawaii. Then, toward the end of 
January, the division set off again for combat. The main body 
sailed January 27 from Oahu. 

Eniwetok was the first stop (February 5-7). From there the 
division sailed to the Saipan-Tinian area, arriving on February 
15. On February 16 it left for its next point of attack —- Iwo Jima. 
Iwo is in the Volcano Islands, 660 miles from Tokyo. It is only 
625 miles from Saipan, but 3330 from Pearl Harbor. In addition 
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FOURTH DIVISION (continued) 


to its strategic location in the innermost ring of the Japanese 
home defenses, it was the enemy’s main base for the interception 
of American B-29's. 

Early on the morning of February 19, the division arrived at 
Iwo. Lying off the island was the vast array of naval invasion 
force. From every side, the warships were laying down their 
bombardment, and overhead, wave after wave of planes hit the 
island — rocket-firing, bombers, fighters and dive bombers. 
H-Hour was set for 0900. 

The assault BLTs were boated at an early hour-~-in their 
LVTs. The reserve battalions and the reserve regiment (RCT 24) 
were to use LCVPs. The division landing plan provided for RCT 
23 to land on the left (Yellow) beaches, while RCT 25 would use 
the right (Blue) beaches. From left to right, the assault BLTs 
were 1/23, 2/23, 1/25 and 3/25. 

By 0815, the first three waves of assault troops were formed 
and waiting behind the line of departure. At 0830, they were on 
their way in. The weather was good and the surf moderate. The 
naval gunfire, air strikes and rocket and mortar barrages from 
LCIs were saturating the beaches now, and only moderate enemy 
fire fell on the leading waves. As they neared the shore, the sup- 
port fire moved inland in a “rolling barrage.’’At 0902, they hit 
the beach. 

As the naval gunfire lifted, the Japanese opened up. They 
went to work with every weapon they had. Soon a solid sheet of 
fire was pouring down on the beaches and incoming waves. It was 
the heaviest enemy mortar and artillery fire yet seen in any 
operation. Boats were hit : they broached and clogged the beaches. 
Personnel casualties mounted rapidly. Vehicles ashore found the 
sandy volcanic ash and the first terrace (with its 40 per cent 
grade) nearly impassable. Tanks bogged down. Every move was 
under direct observation of the Japanese on top of the cliff line 
to the right and on Mt. Suribachi to the left. 

By night of D-Day the division had put ashore all three of its 
rifle regiments, less some Support Group elements, two battalions 
of artillery and some heavy shore party equipment. Despite the 
withering enemy fire and extremely heavy casualties, the assault 
units had driven ahead and established a line including the 
eastern edge of Airfield No. 1 and of sufficient depth inland from 
Blue Peaches to guarantee success in holding the beachhead. 
Full contact with the Fifth Division had been established, and 
adequate supplies were ashore for a continuation of the attack. 


"THE night of D-Day was spent in trying to get ready for the 
next day’s operations. Some units had suffered terrible 
casualties. BLT 3 25, for example, had lost 50 per cent of its men. 
Reserve companies and battalions were sent in to join or to relieve 
the most battered units. On the beach that night, in spite of all 
efforts, no appreciable progress was made in clearing away 
wrecked landing craft. Enemy harassing fire continued to fail all 
night long throughout the division zone. 

At 0830, the assault began with RCT 23 on the left and RCT 25 
on the right. Through bitter enemy opposition, the 23rd Marines, 
reinforced with tanks, fought its way across Airfield No. 1 to 
complete its capture by 1600. On the other flank, RCT 25 made 
little progress. Mine fields prevented the use of tanks; the terrain 
was unfavorable; enemy resistance was fanatical; and the 25th’s 
left flank was necessarily anchored to the adjoining unit of the 
23rd Marines. 

During the day the remainder of the 14th Marines came 
ashore and went into position. RCT 24 (minus its two detached 
battalions) remained in the division’s reserve. 

The Fourth and Fifth Divisions moved ahead. After splitting 
the island on D-Day, the main part of the Fifth Division wheeled 
and drove up the west side of Iwo Jima. RCT 28 was detached to 
capture Mr. Suribachi in the south. Side by side with the Fifth, 
the Fourth Division also wheeled to the right and advanced to 
the northeast. LVTs, DUK Ws, and a few weasels worked their 
way through the heavy surf, the clutching sand, and the wall of 
wreckage to maintain the flow of high priority supplies. 

On February 21 (D-plus 2), after repulsing a night counter- 
attack by the Japs, the Fourth attacked again. RCT 25 moved 
forward along the right flank by the East Boat Basin. RCT 23 
on the left gained little. Its advance against numerous pillboxes 
and extensive mine fields was extremely costly and very slow. 
The division combat efficiency was down to 68 per cent. 

Although the day’s advances averaged only 100-250 yards, the 
enemy had been driven from the cliff heights and quarry area on 
the division right flank, while the left flank was approaching 
Airfield No. 2. Reinforcements were becoming available. At 1630, 
RCT 21 of the Third Division, in reserve, was released to the 
Fourth Division and soon thereafter the whole regiment was 
ashore. During the night the usual enemy attack was repulsed 
by the Fourth Division. 

Early in the morning of February 22 (D plus 3), RCT 21 began 
a passage through the lines to relieve RCT 23. This was a long, 
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slow process, as every move had to be made under observed fire 
from the high ground in front of Airfield No. 2. By 1130, the 
relief had been effected and now RCT 21 attacked northward. 
At the end of the day, the southern edge of Airfield No. 2 had 
been reached. On the other flank of the division, the 25th Marines 
had made gains along the coast line. 

The American flag was raised on Mt. Suribachi at 1037 on 
February 23 (D plus 4). 

After the usual preparatory barrage, the assault troops jumped 
off for the day’s attack. 

Due to the rough terrain, tanks were able to furnish little 
assistance during the day. RCT 24, on the right, averaged gains 
of 300 yards. However, RCT 21 on the left was unable to make 
any advance except on the extreme right. They were checked by 
difficult terrain and extremely stubborn enemy resistance from 
pillboxes, emplaced tanks, 47-mm. guns sighted so as to cover 
both airstrips of Airfield No. 2, high-velocity flat-trajectory 
weapons, heavy artillery, mortar and automatic weapons. 

Continuous artillery, naval gunfire and air support failed to 
break the determined and fanatical resistance in this critical 
area. By now, the division’s casualties had mounted to 3163. 

It was decided to make the maximum effort of the division on 
the left flank during the following day (February 24, D plus 5). 
The plan was to eliminate the enemy salient and seize Airfield 
No. 2. Strong tank support was given to RCT 21. An intensive 
naval and artillery barrage was laid down. Although RCT 21 was 
delayed in beginning its attack by the late arrival of its tanks, it 
managed to penetrate to the southeastern edge of both strips of 
the airfield by 1130. 


AFTER another artillery preparation at midday, the 21st 
continued its tank-infantry attack. Considerable gains 
were made on the right, but its left BLT (2/21) was unable to 
advance. Meanwhile, RCT 24, on the division’s right flank, was 
fighting a slow and bloody battle for ““Charlie-Dog Ridge.’’ The 
hill was finally taken at 1520. The division’s combat efficiency had 
been reduced by now to 60 per cent. More troops had been pour- 
ing ashore all day, however, and the Third Division was now 
ready to take over a section of the lines. 

At 0700 on February 25 (D plus 6), the 21st Marines reverted 
to control of the Third, and that division went into position in 
the Airfield No. 2 area on the left of the Fourth Division. At the 
same time, RCT 23 moved up to the front and returned to action 
on the left of RCT 24. Little progress was made until tanks were 
sent through the Third Division zone to outflank and attack the 
pillboxes and anti-tank guns holding up the 23rd. On the right, 
RCT 24 gained very little. 

Starting about February 26 (D plus 7), the division began 
working its way into the enemy’s main defense line of prepared 
positions. For the next week it moved slowly forward, suffering 
bloody losses. It was engaged in the most savage type of close 
combat. The Jap line was based on a series of strong points 
known as Hill 382, the Amphitheatre, Turkey Kncb and the 
village of Minami. 

RCT 23 reached the southwest slopes of the vital Hill 382 on 
February 26, and was met by a murderous wall cf fire there. For 
days, that hill was the scene of the bitterest kind of fighting, with 
first RCT 23 and then RCT 24 attempting to capture it and 
keep it. 

After days of bloody battering, the Jap pocket at Turkey Knob 
was nearly isolated. RCT 25, however, was worn out and on 
March 3, it was relieved by the 23rd Marines. The blockhouse 
on the cliff-top was partially reduced that afterncon. In spite of 
mined approaches covered by Jap fire, it was attacked by 
demolition teams and flame-thrower tanks. RCT 23 succeeded in 
cutting off Turkey Knob completely, and then mopping up began 
in the Minami area. 

The division had broken the back of the Jap line, but at a ter- 
rible cost. As of March 3, it had lost 6591 men. Despite the 
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“Aw, | haven't got enough points to get out of the barracks” J 
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NEW LIFEBUOY— OH, BOY! — 
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LOOK AT THE LATHER! LOOK AT 
THE WAY NEW LIFEBUOY CLEANS! 

GOODBYE DIRT, GRIME ANO SWEAT 
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AFTER A LIFEBUOY SHOWER 
CLEAN! NO OTHER SOAP 
LIKE NEW LIFEBUOY! 





ONLY NEW LIFEBUOY GIVES YOU 
THESE 3 BIG ADVANTAGES 


OQ EXCLUSIVE INGREDIENT 
© VANISHING SCENT 
©) EXTRA-PROTECTIVE LATHER 


Yes, new Lifebuoy is here . . . with more than 
TWICE the protective ingredient you've been 
getting! New Lifebuoy’s extra-purifying lather 
is rich, gentle. It agrees with your skin. Be 
popular. Use new Lifebuoy in your daily shower 
to stop “B.O.” It’s the soap we've been want- 
ing to give you for years! 





THE ONLY SOAP ESPECIALLY MADE TO STOP “8.0.” 
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“The salary's all right—but tell me about the boss. 


Are you sure he uses Colgate Dental Cream?” 











CLOSE CONTACTS CALL FOR COLGATE'S... 


Colgate Dental Cream. So don't take 
unnecessary chances. Use Colgate 
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FOURTH DIVISION (continued) 
additional strength of a draft of replacements, the division had 
fallen to the 50 per cent mark of combat efficiency. 

The division now shifted the direction of its attack to the 
southeast in order to move parallel to the terrain corridors. With 
the fall of Hill 382, the Amphitheatre was outflanked and by- 
passed. March 5 was a day of general reorganization which 
allowed the troops a momentary breathing spell. The next day, 
the division went into the attack again. All three rifle regiments 
were now in the line. Die-hard Jap defenders continued to hold 
out in the Minami pocket. The advance continued slowly for 
days. The terrain was extraordinarily rough. Crevices, draws, 
ravines, cross-compartments and hills were all filled with cave 
and tunnel systems. Half-tracks and tanks were unable to move 
into the area. Advancing troops would be met with fire from one 
quarter and when they attacked there, they would be hit from 
a different side by Japs using underground passages. 

The enemy had to be rooted out by assaulting squads depend- 
ing on their own weapons. Supporting arms usually could not be 
brought to bear. Anti-personnel mines were sown in cave mouths, 
approaches, tunnels, paths; deadly accurate snipers were every- 
where. But the Marine lines kept moving forward, compressing 
the enemy into an ever smaller zone. 

Finally, the pressure grew so great that the enemy was forced 
to come out of his camouflaged, fortified holes and counterattack 
in force. On the night of March 8-9, the intensity of the Jap fire 
began to increase around 1800. Rocket, mortar, grenade, rifle, and 
machine-gun fire rained down on the division’s lines, reaching a 
peak about 2000. Enemy infiltration began along the front of all 
three regiments with the main effort being made against RCT 23. 
At 2330, the Japs attacked ELT 2/23 in force, attempting to 
break through to Airfield No. 1. Although this was not an all-out 
banzai charge, the attack was apparently well-planned. 


FIRST, the enemy probed for weak spots in our lines. Next, 
he made good use of the terrain to infiltrate. Some Japanese, 
well-armed and carrying demolition charges, reached command 
post areas. The Japs were finally thrown back by the Marine 
rifle units aided by intense artillery fire. 

On March 11, the 20th day after the landing, the division 
reached the ocean, following the penetration of patrols the pre- 
vious day. RCT 23 overcame weak enemy resistance and by 1055 
its patrols were on the beach. At the end of the day, combat 
patrols were on the beach. By sunset, the units were mopping 
up in the 23rd’s zone. Over at the division’s right flank, how- 
ever, RCT 25 was meeting heavy opposition and considerable 
fire. Here, in a pocket of indescribably wild terrain, the Japs 
chose to make their last stand so as to exact as heavy a toll 
of Marines as they possibly could. Except for this one small 
pocket, the Fourth Division had crushed the enemy in its zone 
cf action on Iwo in 20 days. 

Mopping up and the elimination of the final Jap pocket (by 
RCT 25) occupied the troops’ time for several days. The area 
of resistance was studded with caves and emplacements which 
could not be penetrated by tanks or other support weapons. The 
Jap defenders, as usual, fought until they were individually 
routed out and killed by riflemen, demolition and grenade teams, 
and flame-throwers. 

During the night of March 15-16, a party of nearly €0 Japs 
tried to break out of the hopeless corner into which they had been 
driven. The attempt failed, for they were forced back into their 
caves. This was the last gasp of the enemy. By 1030 on the morn- 
ing of March 16, the final pocket was wiped out, and at 1100, the 
entire zone of the Fourth Division was reported secured. 

The Fourth Division had paid a heavy price. It had suffered 
a total of 9090 casualties, of which 1731 were killed in action. 
Iwo had been defended by an estimated 22,000 Japanese who 
had been completely wiped out. Actual count of the number of 
enemy dead in the Fourth Division zone came to 8982. Probably 
another thousand were sealed in caves or buried by the enemy. END 
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. at heart. He had a habit, acquired in San Diego, of 
growling and jumping at the very word “Marine.”’ And 
where was he now? Certainly not on the wind-swept deck of a 
Navy ship, breathing clean Navy air and enjoying good Navy 
companionship. 

No. Curly had come ashore on Red Beach at Iwo Jima under 
extremely humiliating circumstances. His master, Lieutenant 
Burt Hansford of the Navy Medical Corps, had carried him in 
a bag in the company of the third wave of Marines. Not that 
the Marines themselves bothered the bristly little cocker spaniel 
— it was only the word Marine that a Navy corpsman had 
taught him to resent. Marines were well enough but they did 
get into the damnedest places. 

Curly had been ashore for days now and his coat was black- 
ened with soot and volcanic dust. He looked like just another 
clinker. Only two bright eyes and a pink tongue showed that he 
was a dog. He was taking it, following Lieut. Hansford and the 
aid men as they moved forward with the Marines. But he had 
no reason to like anything he saw. 

Then one night about an hour before dawn the colonel at the 
CP was wounded. The command post was up near the top of 
Hill 381 where the Marines had dug in several times, only to 
be heaved back again by Jap night suicide charges. The hilltop 
was important to the Leathernecks because it commanded all 
of Motoyama Airfield No. 2. The hill had to be taken. 

It was ticklish going, between the foxholes and gullies of the 
slope. The Marines fired at anything that moved at night. Japs 
always tried to slip through under cover of darkness. Lieut. 
Hansford cautiously spread the password for the night as he 
crawled slowly up the hill. Curly stuck close to the doctor’s side. 

The Japs had fired one of their abominable ‘“‘bubbly-wubbly” 
rockets toward the CP and a slug from it had caught the colonel 
in the shoulder. It took the young doctor about five minutes, 
working under his pencil-glow light, to probe out the metal 
fragment and hear the colonel’s thanks for a new-risen feeling of 
comparative comfort. 

The Japs must have overheard those muffled voices. One of 
them called out. The shout seemed to come from right ahead at 
the top of the hill. 

“Ps-s-t. Hey buddy.”’ 

It sure sounded American. 

The colonel and his companions eased themselves quietly 
against the embankment behind them. Curly felt his master 
stroking his head reassuringly. It was a tense moment, just 
before the first flush of dawn would sweep up over the top of 
the hill. The Marine crews crouched frozenly behind their up- 
tilted machine-guns. 

Again the voice, this time a little closer: 

“‘What say? Okay buddy?”’ 

In the CP all hands breathed slowly. Fingers eased lightly 
along the triggers of machine guns. Even the first glow of dawn 
was hesitant, awaiting the Jap sneak approach. 

“‘Hello-there! I’m a MARINE,” the voice shouted. 

Doctor Hansford was too late. At the sound of his cue word 
Curly charged over the edge with a growl. His driving legs threw 
back a shower of stones onto the startled group. Up against the 
faint dawn, screaming Japs leaped to their feet. Curly had 
flushed a good covey and the machine-guns caught them full- 
blast, at point-blank range. The Japs dropped like ten pins. By 
the time Lieut. Hansford had scrambled up the rocks to grab 
the cocker, the rest of the Marines had reached the top, where 
only a handful of thirst-crazed Sons of Heaven caught their 
dying glimpse of a new day. 

Curly’s only injury was a nick on his right leg. That was fixed 
up with a quick dash of sulfa powder and a small bandage. The 
colonel looked on admiringly. 

“That bandage is something like a Purple Heart on a Marine,” 
he said. The lieutenant stopped Curly’s charge on the colonel 
just in time. 

Curly was still Navy at heart. END 
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“... GOSH, LOOK AT BOB'S HAIR. It’s all tangled and wild look- 
ing. And, hey, he’s got loose dandruff, too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right. 
If he’d just use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic he could keep his hair combed 
and looking neat all day long. I wonder .. .”” 


Hair looks bervér... 
scalp feels befféer... 
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LOOK WHAT HAPPENS! It can happen to you, tuo... Just five 
drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day check Dry Scalp by supple- 
menting natural scalp oils. Loose dandruff disappears. That itchy 
feeling goes. Your hair regains that natural, just-combed look. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic works with nature—contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Use it, too, with massage before sham- 
pooing. It’s double care—both scalp and hair. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


rer. u SPA 


More bottles sold today than any other hair tonic 
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POST PRESENTS! U.S.M.C. 
Divisional Jewelry 


Perfect miniatures of Divisional Insignias, hard 
enamelled in proper colors, on finely made solid 
Sterling Silver Rings and Pendants 


“VICTORY RING” 
Sterling Silver 
to be worn a lifetime 


with pride. Any U.S 
M.C. Divisional In- 





signia in hard ena- 
melied colors. (Spe- 
cily division) $4.95 







THE “KEY OF HONOR” 
STERLING SILVER 
SUITABLE FOR WEAR 
AS LADIES PENDANT 
OR WATCH CHARM 


The most beautifully sym- 
bolic pendant ever created! 
Now available in Sterling 


Silver with any US.M.¢ 
Divisional Insienia With 


neck chain for $5.95 


ladies wear 


Key only—-for watch charm 


(Specify divi $4.95 
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EARRINGS TO MATCH $4.95 
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TO FIND RING SIZE cut a strip of paper about 

Y% inch wide so that ends meet when drawn snug 


ly around finger Attach slip to order 
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= HAND-PAINTED 
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Dept. LN 
427 Flatbush Ext. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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KEEP YOUR GUNS 
IN TIP TOP SHAPE 
with HOPPE’S No. 9 


This cleaner will remove all primer, 
powder, leod ond metal fouling and 
will prevent rust. Ask for it at your 
gun dealer's or send us 10c for trial 
size. And don't neglect to send for 
our “Guide to Gun Cleaning it’s 
FREE upon post cord request 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC 
2305 WN. Sth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa 














|. GOLDBERG & CO. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 
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and Accessories 


Write for FREE Catalog 
429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Members of a unit of the Ex-Marine Guard Company, inc., put on an informal guard mount in a 
pork near the company's Los Angeles office. Note similarity of the uniforms to Marine greens 


Guard Duty-Civilian 


NDREDS of ex-Marines, veterans of both 

World Wars, are now working at tasks similar 

to those they performed as members of the 
Corps. These men are members of a West Coast 
outfit called the Ex-Marine Guard Company, Inc. 
The organization’s purpose is to furnish civilian guards 
to business establishments. 

Although originally employing only ex-Marines, 
the manpower shortage during the war forced the 
taking in of those honorably discharged from any 
branch of the service. All are trained in elementary 
Marine Corps guard duties and in police work. They 
work to prevent fires (including cases of arson) and 
sabotage. Marine Guard, Inc. had a perfect record 
in guarding many West Coast war plants during the 

t war. Not a single case of fire nor sabotage was re- 
corded at any of the plants under surveillance. 

The guard uniforms are very similar to regulation 
Marine greens. All wear distinguishing shoulder 
patches bearing the name “EX-MARINE GUARDS.” 
While off duty, these men wear civvies and live at 
home. 

$ Guard company headquarters is in Los Angeles. 
All ex-Marines are eligible for the jobs. Former rank Ex-Marine Joe Clary is shown on 
has no bearing on status in the company. guard duty in a Los Angeles store 
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COMING. 
Ex-Marine Guard Company Captain George LeGrand, personnel officer, interviews two discharged 


servicemen who seek jobs os avards. In center is Joe Clory, former Marine, who was accepted 
PHOTOS BY BOB WILTON 
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Now! For Your Personal Record 
Official U. S. Combat Photos 


Order Now 


to avoid disappointment 
and delay due to short- 
age of photographic 
paper. 

Over 3,000,000 already 


sold to members of the 
Armed Forces. 


uU. S. ARMY SETS 
} 150—Leyte Offensive 
} 151—Normandy Invasion 
1 152—North African Offensive 
} 153—German Atrocities 
}) 154—Jap Surrender 
} 155—Sicily Offensive 
} 156—Crossing the Rhine 
} 157—New Guinea Offensive 
}) 1886—B8urma-Lido Road 
] 159—Retaking Corregidor 
] 160—Jap Atrocities 
] 161—Sicily Offensive 
) 162—Retaking Maniia 
} 163—Okinawa Offensive 
1 164—German Propaganda 
1 165—New Georgia Offensive 
} 166—Marshalis Offensive 
1 167—Bougainvilie Offensive 
) 1468—First Army in Germany 
} 169—7th Army in Germany 
} 170—@th Army in Germany 
} 3713—3rd Army in Germany 
1] 272—Luzon Offensive (A) 
}] 173—Luzpn Offensive (8) 
1 174—So. Philippines Offensive 
| 17S—Burma Offensive 
| 176—Salerno Area Offensive 
] 177—Anzio-Rome Offensive 
} 178—Gothic Line & Northern 

italy Offensive 

1} 179—First Army in Beigium 
}] 180—Third Army in Beigium 
| 181—Western France Offensive 
} 182—Centrai France Offensive 
} 183—Eastern France Offensive 
) 184—Southern France invasion 
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3RD DIVISION MARINES HIT GUAM BEACH FROM AMTRAC. 





Actual size of all photos 








THE WAR’S GREATEST PHOTOS 


Taken in Action by Official U. $. Cameramen of the Marine 
Corps... Army...Army Air Forces, Navy and Coast Guard 


These dramatic, action-packed combat 
photos cover the high points of the entire 
war. Arranged in sets featuring a par- 
ticular area, action or operation with 
concise captions giving unit, place, date 
or other descriptive material. 112 sets, 
composed of 2,240 different pictures, to 
choose from. Each is a clear, actual 
photograph ideal for mounting — NOT 
lithographed. 


Every American who served his country 
and everyone having a son, husband, 
brother, relative or friend in the Armed 
Forces will want a collection of these 
history-making action photographs. They 
will be priceless in future years. Show 
the folks your outfit in action. Sets avail- 
able at your post exchange or ship's 
service store — or mail $1.20 per set with 
marked coupon to... 


Official Photos Company 


1434 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 27, CALIFORNIA 


G. McGuire Pierce, Lt. Col. U.S.M.C.R. 
Former Chief Photographic Officer 


U. S. Marine Corps 


J. _F.. Leopold, 2nd Lt. U.S.M.C.R 
Former Photographic Officer 


2nd Marine Division 





uU. S. NAVY SETS 

100—Pear! Harbor 
103—Carriers in Action 
104—Batties of Coral Sea and 

Santa Cruz 
105—Warship Damage 
106—Battieships 
107—Second Battie of Philippines 
108—L.S.T.s in Action 
110—France and Italy Action 
111—Carriers 
112—Carriers (CVE and CVL) 
113—Leyte and So. Philippines 
114—Manila and Manila Bay 

Action 
115—Luzon Action 
116—ODestroyers (DD) 
117—Cruisers (CA) 
118—Cruisers Light (CL) 
119—Navy Pianes 
120—Auxiliary Ships 
121—Paiau Action 
122—two Jima Action 
123—Selomons Action 
124—Formosa & China Seas 

Action 
125—Japan Bcmbed 
126—Okinawa Action 
127—8orneo & New Guinea Action) 
1286—Central Pacific Action 
130—Marianas Action 
131—Carrier Activities 
13S—Japanese Surrender 


] 138—U.S. Prisoners in the Pacific 
} 140—Philippine Area Action 


U. S. MARINE CORPS SETS 


| 1i—Saipan Operation 

| 2—Saipan Operation 

} 3—Guadaicanal Operation 
| 4—Gloucester Operation 

}) S—Tarawa Operation 

| 6—Tarawa Operation 

| 7—Guam Operation 

| 8—Kwajaiein Operation 

} @—Eniwetok Operation 

| 10—Tinian Operation 

| 11—New Georgia Operation 
|} 12—Peleliu Operation 

} 13—Peleliu Operation 

| 14—Bougainville Operation 
| 15—!wo Jima Operation 

) 16—Okinawa Operation 

] 17—Okinawa Operation 
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] 18—Air Activities 

| 19—Combat Engineers 

| 20—Tanks in Action 

| 21—Amtracs in Action 

} 22—Marine Cemeteries 

} 23—Communications in Action 

] 24—Women’'s Reserve Activities 
} 25—Marines in Japan 

) 26—Marines in China 

| Si—Klamath Falls 


U. S. ARMY AIR FORCE SETS 
] 225—Air Action Over France 
} 226—Air Action Over Germany 
} 227—Normandy Support 
] 228—Air Strikes Against Japan 
| 229—Attacks on Japanese 
Shipping 
} 230—Air Action Over Germany 


{ 1 232—Air Action Over italy 

{ } 234—Air Action Over New Guinea 
and New Georgia 

{ } 235—Air Action Over Philippine 
Area 

{ ] 240—Air Action Over China 

U. S&S. COAST GUARD SETS 

( } 200—Central Pacific Landing 

( 1 201—Philippine Landings 

( } 207—Southwest Pacific Landings 

{ ] 211—Okinawea Landing 

{ ] 215—iwo Jima Landing 

{ ] 218—Mediterranean Landings 

( 1 220—Neormandy Landings 

( | 222—Marianas Landings 

{} S2—Atomic Bomb—Special Set 








OFFICIAL PHOTOS COMPANY 
1434 North Western Avenue, Dept 


Please send me postpaid ( 


which | enclose 


L, Hellywood 27, California 


) sets of your Official Wor Photos os per marked list attached, for 


it is understood sets may be returned within 7 days if not satisfactory 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY and ZONE 


Print plainly 
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Battle-worn Marines 
have found this elegant rest 
hospital the ideal place to relax 
and enjoy sports while 
traveling the road to recovery 





These Marine patients at the Navy's Sun Valley rest hospital board the 
“meat wagon” for a trip to the ski lift at the fomous Dollar Mountain 
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HE pale winter sunlight is reflected 

brightly off the snow-burdened slopes 

and flats of Idaho’s Sun Valley and the 
hallooing figures, laboring up the mountain- 
sides or “‘schussing’’ downward at breath- 
taking speed, are etched darkly against the 
white blanket. 

These are not the wealthy enthusiasts of 
prewar years, however, enjoying mid-winter 
vacations at $24 per day at this world- 
famous resort. These are Marines, combat 
veterans who previously knew Sun Valley 
only from the remote vantage point of the 
movie screen or deluxe tourist brochures. 

They earned their right to be here the hard 
way, for the luxurious rooms of Sun Valley 
Lodge or the Challenger Inn have been con- 
verted into a U.S. Naval Special Hospital, 
and the veterans are undergoing treatment or 
convalescence. 

Through the far-reaching rehabilitation 
program that brought them here, these Ma- 
rines, most of them from every-day, average 





Marine combat veterans resting at Sun Valley rate skiing high on -their lists of recreations. A 
ski patrol makes sure the boys take no unnecessary chances as they whiz down mountain. slopes 
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ice-skating rink is another facility of the Idaho luxury camp, open to Marines on 
the mend. Many of these combat veterans learn to cut quite a fancy figure on the ice 


Boondockers are pulled out of sea bags when the Marine patients take to the diamond. 
They're good baseball shoes. This batter wears them as he waits for a low one, inside 
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Open-air swimming in warm water provides pleasant relaxation for the 
another pool similar to this one 


Marines on rest duty. The resort has 


American families, are learning what it is 
like on the other side of the tracks. The bill is 
on Uncle Sam. 

Expert supervisors and instructors teach 
the Marines the finer points of skiing and 
many a novice is now able to handle himself 
on a sharp slope in great style. Other Marines 
spend hours every day ice skating on the huge 
rink in front of the lodge. Some go swimming 
in the two warm-water pools; others take 
long snowshoe jaunts across country. A lot 
of them form hiking parties to explore the 
snowy mountain trails. 

The thermometer frequently drops to 30 
degrees below zero in the high, thin air, but 





it is a dry cold and the men thrive on it. 

Although Sun Valley is primarily a winter 
resort, a year-around sports and recreation 
program has been developed under the direc- 
tion of the hospital’s commanding officer, 
Captain Alfred T. Toulan (MC), USN. 
Bicycle riding, baseball, football, golf, skeet 
shooting and archery are especially popular. 
During the mild, warm summer days, the 
swimming pools, tennis, badminton and volley 
ball courts are jammed. Veterans hunt deer, 
antelope, elk and smaller game, or fish for 
huge rainbow trout in the icy streams near 
the hospital reservation. 

There’s plenty to do indoors, the year 





n addition to the recreational facilities, the Navy offers a series of educational programs at 


the Sun Valley rest cente 
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group is réceiving instruction in the operation of a slide rule 





The thermometer often drops to 30 degrees below zero at Sun Valley, 
but it is a dry kind of cold and the patients are seldom bothered by it 


around. Men try their skills at leatherwork, 
woodwork, metalwork, painting, pottery, pho- 
tography and other crafts. Some are develop- 
ing profitable vocational skills. -A lot of 
Marines are putting in their spare time get- 
ting high school and college credits through 
courses offered by the hospital’s educational 
department. 

But it’s when the snow is heavy on the 
ground and the air is echoing with the yodel- 
ling of Marine skiers, the shoosh-shoosh of 
snow shoes and the ringing of steel blades on 
hard ice that this winter wonderland is at 
its best. 


RODNEY VOIGT 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


A Marine tees off on Sun Valley's golt course, 
said to be one of the trickiest in the country 
END 
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IF YOU have three months more to serve it is not too late to 
start an MCI course. There is bound to be one to meet your 
requirements and interests. Choose one from the list below. Enroll 
free through your commanding officer or 
—or fill out the coupon below and mail it directly to MCI. 


educational adviser 
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» The U.S. Marine Corps accepts 


MCI college courses toward 
the college credit needed for 
entry to the Marine officer 


College Freshman English | 
and ft (6) 
Survey of English Literature | 
and li (6) 
Survey of American Literature 
l and lf (6) 
of Evropean Literature 
1 and fi (6) 


= Creative Writing | and li (6) 


Journalism | and Wi (6) 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
College Algebra (3) 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


+ Latin-American Geography (4) 
sy, Latin-American History (3) 
© The Pacific World (2) 

> Human Geography of Japan 


(2) 


© Russia's Lands and Peoples 

+ Humon Geography of Asia (4) 
Spanish | and Wi (12) 

| French | and ii (12) 

| Military French (6) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Psychology (3) 
Elementary Anthropology (3) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Aviation Gectrician 


DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES 

Gas Engines 

Principles of Diesel Engines 

Fuel, Water and Oil Systems 
of Diesel Engines 

Diese! Engine Installation and 
Operation 

Diesel Engine Maintenance 
and Repair 


ENGINEERING 
Mechanical Drawing 
Machine Drawing 
Freehand Drawing for Me- 

chanical Draftsmen 


FOR MARINES 


FREE CORRESPONDENCE COURSES of the Marine Corps Institute are 
designed, prepared and taught by Marines — to fit Marines. Their purpose is to 
enable members of the Corps to carry on their own educational programs as they 
serve and wherever they serve. It is made-to-order education for Leathernecks. 
Thanks to spare-time MCI studies, thousands of Marines over a period of twenty- 
five years have earned high-school diplomas, prepared themselves for promotion 
in the ranks or for commissions, or have obtained better jobs in civil life. 
Today the Marine Corps Institute offers a new curriculum of more than 150 courses, 
including a complete high-school program, a wide range of college studies, and the 
most popular and useful business, engineering, technical and special subjects. 


CONTINUE STUDY AFTER DISCHARGE 


HONORABLY DISCHARGED MARINES can continue free correspondence 
study of MCI courses for as much as one year after discharge if (1) they have 
mailed their application for enrollment to the Marine Corps Institute not less than 
three months before discharge and submitted at least one lesson before discharge 
and if (2) they submit at least one lesson per month during the year. When the 
ex-Marine student has completed all the lessons in his course, he can take the final 
exam under supervision of a local school official or at the nearest Marine activity. 


“THESE COURSES 














Painting and Decorating Air Conditioning, Heating, Ven- 
Civil Engineering Building insulation tilation and Refrigeration 
Surveying and Mapping Gectrical Biveprint Reading 
A Estimating - 
Highway Engineering 
ELECTRICITY AND RADIO Seem and fee Water Ging preety 
Telegraph aatenabiek ane Spelling 
General Radio Welding Mathematics Refresher 
Ultra-High Frequency Radio Ww. Post Exchange Accounting 
Simplified a ae 
Advanced Welding 
BUILDING TRADES Gas and Hlectric Welding and ae 
Planning Your House Metallurgy 
Remodeling Your House Principles of Industrial Man- j.derm Criminal Investigation 
Celine trode Sloapete —_— Ragorpstat Opereter 
Estimating for the Building S*opwork on the Farm Latent Fingerprints 
Trades AIR CONDITIONING, ETC. Prison Work 
Carpentry Household Refrigeration Plant Security 
ee ee eee mene ee me ee em ee 
FROM: 
. (romk) (first nome) (inatiot) (lost nome) (serial no.) 
(address or P.O.) (organizotion) 





(highest education completed, ond name ond address of schoo!) 
PLEASE ENROLL ME IN 





(title of course) 
Prepore for o Better Job 1) 
Increase my Knowledge () 


Complete High Schoo! 1) 


| want to (check one): } 
Prepore for College ( 


MAL THIS FORM TO THE DIRECTOR 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


Marine Barracks, 8th and | Sis., S.£., Washington 25, D. C. 
Pacific Branch, Navy-128, c/o FPO, Sen Francisco, Cal. 


(Marines returned to the States should send their applications and lessons, 
after departure for the States, to the Washington, D. C., address above.) 
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“Wha'samatter with you guys . . . showin’ up 
without DYANSHINE on yer Shoes?” 


. 


4 


ON THE POST OR 
IN THE PARADE x 


. 
% Bey 
“Sp you ll be a neater 
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soldier with Y > 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


In seconds Dyanshine adds color to 






scuffs and scratches . . . helps keep 
shoes soft and comfortable . . . gives 
a sparkling, hard shine that lasts for 






days. A scarcity of imported ingre- 










dients that give Dyanshine its extra 
quality means that the supply is 
limited so you'll want to follow 
the directions on the bottle, which 
make it go farther 






5 AMONG PASTE SHOE POLISHES, 





If you'd rather use 
a Paste Polish... 


Ask for Dyanshine Paste Shoe 
Polish, made by the makers of 
famous Liquid Dyanshine 
Available m Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet ‘Tan, Ox blood 
and Black in convenient 4-02 
irs or new casy-to-open can 











FOUR 
GRAVE MEN 


by Captain Earl J. Wilson 
and Sgt. David Stick 
USMC 





E WERE pretty busy in our Jap cistern-home on Peleliu. 

One of the gang was having a birthday and, naturally, that 

called for a party. Luxuries are relative things, and by 
Peleliu’s crude standards, this party had the makings of an 
elegant affair. 

The Stinger had blown in from Kwajalein with a quart of 
whisky; Horizontal John had bummed some K-rations from a 
transport plane up from Manus, and we had accumulated a 
supply of cocoa, canned shrimp and biscuits through several night 
visits to the chow dump. 

The candles were lit and we sat around on our sacks in the 
battered old cement cistern cooking over some Nip canned heat 
we had found in the vicinity. Several hundred yards away, on 
Bloody Nose Ridge, the Japs were raising merry hell and an 
occasional piece of their stuff came over. But inside our place, 
blacked-out by ponchos, we weren’t bothered, and after a few 
shots from the Stinger’s bottle we began to feel quite festive. 

Just about the time the cocoa was ready, we heard the quick 
“Whump! Whump! Whump!”’ of an ack-ack battery announcing 
condition red. Nips coming over. We blew out the candles, poured 
the cocoa into canteen cups and blood plasma cans and went 
outside to watch the fireworks. 

By the light of flares put up by the Japs to mark their positions, 
we could see near us three or four men stamping out a small fire 
under a big can in which they had been making coffee. The night 
was cold and damp and it made them mad that they had to go 
without their hot joe. We had plenty of cocoa left, so we gave 
them some. 

After a few minutes of watching the low-hanging clouds fly 
across the face of the moon, we saw strings of tracers begin to 
slit the sky in the West. The plane was a lone snooper. We heard 
the Nip go into his dive and all of us tried to get into the cistern 
at once. Somehow, we succeeded. 

Three eggs shook the area. Then he was gone. 

Horizontal John lit a candle and we looked at our four new 
guests. They were just about like any other Marines — unshaven, 
ragged and tired. One was extremely handsome after the Italian 
fashion, with curling black hair and a black mustache. Another 
was very thin. The third was short, slow, and the butt of jokes 
for the others. The fourth was just a big, gangling country boy. 

One of them smelled the Stinger’s breath. Not having the 
heart to say no, Stinger broke out his bottle and the party began 
again. Our guests, we found after a few drinks, were members 
of the Graves Registration Unit of the First Marine Division. 
They told us their job was to go up in the hills and bring the dead 
Marines down to the cemetery. 

The area in which fighting had bogged down on Peleliu was a 
series of murderous ridges where the Japs were holed-up in caves. 
The lines were moving from day to day, back and forth. It was 
rough and plenty of our men were getting hit. So far they had 
carried 300 bodies from the lines. As we talked we could picture 
what it meant to bring out just ‘‘one.”’ 

Early in the morning the four grave registration men get on a 
truck — so their story went — and go up to the forward CP 
where they check in. They find that a patrol has left ‘“‘one” 
behind at a certain point on a certain ridge. 

During the night the lines have moved back, but the GR men 
go on anyhow. At the foot of the ridge the rest of them wait while 
one goes forward. The Italian boy gets the job. Finally he spots 





the kid who got it, lying crumpled on the crest of the sharp ridge. 
Nips are firing in the direction of the GR man, but there is only 
one way to get to the kid. The Italian goes ahead slowly, half 
crouching at first, then crawling on his belly. Reaching the spot 
he rolls the kid over, ties him on his back and starts back on his 
hands and knees to join his buddies. 
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IN EXTRA PAY AND PROMOTION! 


ERE’S an investment that will repay the cost many 

times over! For this remarkable “vest pocket ency- 
clopedia” contains everything a Marine must know to 
pass tests for PFC, corporal——and rates even higher! 
Prepared by experts at Marine Corps Schools and approved 
by the Commandant, himself —** Guidebook for Marines” 
contains 30 informative chapters, 384 fact-packed pages, 
800 step-by-step pictures that make even complicated 
tasks like field-stripping as simple as tying your fieldscarf. 
And all this straight dope is right at your fingertips in 
one sturdy guidebook that slips neatly in pack or dun- 
garee pocket to study wheneper and whererer you wish! 


In fact, this new guidebook is so painstakingly planned 


and complete, it’s impossible to imagine its breadth and 
brilliance ‘til you actually examine a copy. So eye — and 
buy —**Guidebook for Marines” at your PX today. 
If local supply is sold out, send check or money order 
to ** Guidebook for Marines,” care of Leatherneck Maga- 
zine, P.O. Box 1918, HQMC, Washington 25, D.C. It’s 
the best way to prepare for promotion and extra pay! 


$700 


while they last 


AT YOUR PX 








WORLD'S LARGEST 
WORLD WAR II 





COLLECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


PHOTOGRAPHS 





Set of 25 Glossy Prints 
4” x 5" size, including complete 
and authentic caption material 


20 ‘1.90 


AREFULLY selected, authentic, action 











Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard . . 


. . + The History of World War II from Pearl 





THE 100 BEST ACTION PICTURES 
A famous collection of the 100 outstanding pictures of 
the war. These pictures, picked by the experts, should be 
in every serviceman’s war album. Specially priced at $5.00 











hotographs of World 
War II . . . photographed by official combat cameramen of the 
- action pictures 
of hand to hand jungle fighting — ships sinking — Kamikaze attacks 
arbor to Tokyo Bay. 
Order your set today and add to your personal war album. Send 
a set to your buddy. Each set of 25 glossy prints includes a caption 
sheet containing the original official recorded battle information. 


ARMED FORCES PHOTO CO. 


D.C. 
Please send postpaid (....... ) sets of Official World War 11 Combat Action 


N. W. WASHINGTON 6, 


2001 “O”" STREET, 


Pictures as per enclosed list for which I enclose $........... 
(CHECK SETS DESIRED) 
Jepen Surrenders [} Iwo Jima (] Tarawa () Peleliv () Guadalcanal () 
Okinawa Action [] Palau Action [) LSTs in Action [_] Marianas Action (_) 
Pearl Harbor Attack () Scenes New Caledonia () Navy Planes (1) 
Famous Battleships (BB) (|) Famous Carriers (CV) () Saipan —) Tinian C) 
Eniwetok [] Guam []) PT Boat Action [) Kamikaze Attacks [) Attack 
on USS Franklin(_) Pacific Island Natives [) Famous Military Leaders () 
Franklin D. Roosevelt [) Erie Pyle (1) Gloucester Action (] New Guinea 


Campaign {[]) Bougsinville (] 2nd Battle of Philippines () China Sea (_) 
Dl. -<:< dec kkGdbGd bb peewee beebetbaséeebhsen0esbeeeueebusendeeeneseenses 
A od ad peeechbeneebdbueehSeetbheebdesc ckeheneeshdss 6hnedesauned 
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WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
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FOUR GRAVE MEN (continued) 


Behind a knocked-out tank, they take off one of the kid’s iden- 
tification tags and leave the other on him. Then they put his stuff 
in a little canvas bag along with his tag. They carry him back on 
a stretcher to the CP and bum a truck for the trip to the cemetery. 

When they get to the cleared place in the sand where the 
cemetery is being laid out, they take the kid off the truck — 
tenderly, as corpsmen move a wounded man. 

Other GR men are busily digging graves in the hot, shifting 
sand under the twisted coconut palms and shattered pandanus 
trees. The surf booms along the shore by the wrecked amphibious 
tractors. This place seems strange, for it has been cleaned of the 
debris of war. The debris now walls it in where it has been pushed 
back by the bulldozers. 

The kid is lying under a poncho in the hot sun. Soon, a chaplain 
will perform the last rites hurriedly, for there are many more. In 
the area near the beach where the first graves were dug, one man 
is carefully tapping the sand into symmetrical mounds — another 
is lining up the crosses. But the four grave men do not wait. They 
board their truck and head back for the front. 

In the cistern, our festive air had about disappeared and so had 
our whisky. Stinger asked one of our visitors how he happened 
to get sucked into the graves registration lash-up. 

“I got myself railroaded into this job,”” he said. ““There are a 
lot of men up there on the line right now who say they wouldn’t 
trade jobs with us. I know, because I’ve tried.” 

The thin guy chimed in and tald us he used to work for a 
railroad back in the States. Every time there was a train wreck, 
he said, that’s when he would make himself scarce. 

“TI couldn’t stand the sight of those dead people,”’ he said. 

But despite their distaste for their job and their knowledge 
that others set them apart, they went about their business 
determinedly. They had been at it since the battle for Guadal- 
canal, two years before. 

Horizontal John thought they had quite a chance to get good 
souvenirs and asked them about it. The Italian boy answered 
for the rest. 

“‘We don’t bother with them,” he said. ‘“‘Most of us would be 
dead if we did. Our job is to get those people out as quickly as 
possible, and when we’re up on the lines we don’t waste time on 
anything else.” 

We noticed that the GR men had a jargon of their own. It did 
not include the words “corpses” or “dead men.’’ They sat 
around the cistern and talked about getting an early start for 
Death Valley in the morning. There, they had to pick up “half a 
dozen.”’ If they hurried, they said, they might get back in time 
for chow. END 
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“Your 90 days are almost up, Mr. LaBlanche. Have 
you decided to go back into the service?” J 
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os | The following five pages contain a list of Latest best sellers and popular favorites in both 

In 9 books especially selected from the catalogues _fictton and non-ficfion are represented. This list 

_ | of leading book publishers as a handy guide _ provides an excellent opportunity for you to se- 

ey FE | for those interested in good reading. cure many hours of entertainment and relaxation. 

cme } | Order books by number using form on page 71. 
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PText and pictures by BILL MAULDIN 
161 pictures and 40,000 words of text 


$3.00 1084 





Arch of Triumph W heels The King’s 
by Erich Maria Remarque 1 n ms is H ea d 
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by M. M. Musselman ~* 


Another great novel by the author of An altogether charming and engag- 
“ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN ing tale of a man with a million ideas 


by Daphne du Maurier 


Hairbreadth escapes and exciting 
events punctuate this novel by the 


F ‘ illi lars just around . aeeihh be 
ind a million dollars just ¢ author of “REBECCA. 


FRONT.” every corner. 











Forever Amber 


by Katheleen Winsor 


Restoration England under Charles II. 
\ glamorous and powerful character- 
ization, magnificent in its sweep of 


events. 


166A $3.00 


Not In Our Stars 


by Josiah Greene 


Big important book by the first prize 
winner of the Macmillan Centenary 
Award for fiction given for the best 
novel by a serviceman. 


131A $3.00 


The Peacock 
Sheds His Tail 


by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


Sweeping novel of our good neighbors 
to the South. The affect of social 
change on three generations of an 
aristocratic Mexican family. 


155A $2.75 


Green Dolphin Street 
by Elizabeth Goudge 


“A fine piece of fiction skilfully and 
satisfactorily wrought . . . a great story 
of love . . . a soundly conceived his- 


torical tale.” 


139A $3 .00 
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So Well 
Remembered 


by James Hilton 


James Hilton has created a portrait of 
a man that is a fine companion piece 
to that of Mr. Chips. A_ well-knit, 
enjoyable, tender and perceptive story. 


109A $2.50 
That Girl 


from Memphis 
by Wilbur Steele 
The “Kansas Kid” and a girl too ex- 
perienced for her own good, play out 


their starcrossed roles in an Arizona 
mining town. 


S7A $3.00 


Try and Stop Me 
by Bennett Cerf 


The funniest cracks, comments and 
stories of our wittiest citizens in the 
literary and entertainment world. It 
would be an untruth to say that there 
is a laugh on every page. There are 
several laughs to every page. 


344 $3.00 











The Egg and I 


by Betty MacDonald 


The universal dream of buying a little 
farm and getting away from it all is 
humorously but firmly dispelled in this 
delightful story. 


171A $2.75 
Three Men 


in New Suits 
by J. B. Priestley 


The stories of three soldiers finished 
with war— the story of what they 
found when they returned and how 
finally they met again. 


127A $2.50 
Three O’clock Dinner 


by Josephine Pinckney 


A novel of contemporary Charleston 
during a few tumultuous summer days 
that changed the lives of two of the 
city’s families. 


149A $2.50 
The White Tower 


by James Ramsey Ullman 


Soul stirring story of five men and one 
woman who face the terrible challenge 
of an unconquered mountain, each in 
the hope of finding at its summit the 
answer to his own desperate need. 


142A $3 .00 
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Card 






156A 


$3.75 


The Complete 


Player 


by Albert A. Ustrow 


THE COMPLETE CARD PLAY- 
ER will supplant Hoyle as the 
authority on card games, for it is 
the most authoritative book on cards 
since 1895. This is the first book 
completely on cards, and there are 
over 350 games and variations. 





To Hell With Fishing 


How To Tell Fish From Fishermen 





by H. T. Webster & Ed Zern 


Forty-one of H.T. Webster’s famous 
fishing cartoons, text by Ed Zern, 
and foreword by Corey Ford. A ter- 
rific two dollar’s worth for the fire- 


side fisherman. 


$2.00 
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best seller. 


$3.00 
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‘ by Adria Locke Langley 


A great love story: a great 
character study ; a great novel. 


Month after month a national 


“EE Company 
















and dig in. 


ten feet square. 





“BEACH RED 


gle. You see one of your friends fall, shoot your 
first Jap. toss grenades at an underground enemy 
position, and finally reach the assembly point 


That, in brief, is the 2-tion of Beach Red. It is the 
remcrhabie story of a single tense hour in the life 
of a soldier invading an enemy island . . . the 
record of sixty inexorable minutes of a little war, 


$2.90 


‘ 





by Peter Bowman 





It is six in the 
morning and the 
assault boats are 
nearing the beach 
of a Pacific island. 
You are landing 
with your company 
on Beach Red. You 
follow the sergeant 
into the surf, onto 
the beach, and up 
into the dense jun- 


179A 









Cherokee 
Strip 


by Marquis James 





A subtle and humorous self por- 
trait of a young man growing 
up in his and the West’s days 


of innocence. 


$3.00 


154A 

















by Frank O’Rourke 


Hot dice, born hero, tough mess ser- 
geant, snob, goldbrick, lieutenant, 
non-com — all thrown together in a 
gripping story of a typical group of 
American fighting men. It follows 
them from the formation of the 


company through actual combat. 





On to 
Westward 


by Robert Sherrod 


ON TO WESTWARD is Robert 
Sherrod’s personal record of the 
campaign as he saw it whole, plus 
his detailed story of the key battles 
he witnessed at Tarawa, Saipan, lwo 


Jima — and the landing on Okinawa. 











The books listed on these pages are arranged in the 
order of content so that you may easily select the 


ones that interest you most. 


Many of these books are of special interest to dis- 
charged veterans. Marines who want to add to their 





ABOUT MARINES 


TARAWA 
by Robert Sherrod 


A stirring, occurate account of bloody Betio 


Iwo JIMA 


by Captoin Henri Raymond 


Complete 15,000-word report by an on-the-spot observer ond 90 combot 


photographs tell this story. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


by Colonel Clyde H. Metcalf 


Back in print-— 584 pages including illustrations offer the complete history of 
the Marine Corps from Tun's Tavern to the battles of World War Il. An invaluable 
record which should be the proud possession of every Marine. 


MARINE CORPS’ READER 


by Col. C. H. Metcolf 


A collection of the best short writings about the Corps from Parris Island to the 


Marshalls 


MILITARY STAFF — ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


Historic significance of the militory staff — how it works, how it developed — 
staff doctrine of modern allies — a survey from early eras to the present. 


GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by Richord Tregoskis 
None can reod GUADALCANAL DIARY and not feel grateful to thuse superb 
Morines for what they accomplished 


ARMED FORCES PHOTOS 

Set of 25 Pictures 

World War ll pictures on Japon Surrenders, lwo Jima, Tarawa, 
Peleliv, Okinawo Action, Morionas Action, Pearl Horbor Attack, 
Scenes New Coaledonic, Scipon, Kamikaze Attacks, Pacific 
island Natives, Famous Militory Leaders, Ernie Pyle. (Size 


4 x 5° glossy prints.) Order sets by 
nome $1.50 


POSTWAR 
PLANNING " 


HOW TO START YOUR Bf 
OWN BUSINESS 95A pW 
A step-by-step plon for the person who 

wants to start his own business, clarifying Bf 
the mony problems involved from the aN 
choice of location to the proper display 
of merchandise $2.00 Bf 


A SMALL STORE AND Bf 
INDEPENDENCE 66A j 

A practical guide to the successful opera- aX heroism. 
tion of a smoll store, covering investment, Bf graphs. 


finance, retailing, advertising, bookkeep- "i 
ing, selling, how to moke a profit, etc. 2 


$2.00 
FIVE ACRES AND 
INDEPENDENCE 47A 


A practical guide to the selection and 
management of the small farm. Location, financing, livestock, 


$2.50 
137A 


draining, etc. 


YOUR RIGHTS AS A VETERAN 
by S Sof. Eli H. Mellan 

Complete guide for returning Gi. Answers hundreds of questions 
simply ond completely. Clearly interprets Federal and State 
(Poper) $0¢ 


143A 


laws on servicemen's rights 


500 POSTWAR JOBS FOR MEN 
by Vocotional Guidonce Research 

A comprehensive dictionary of occupations, together with de- 
tailed information on how to choose and obtain them. $2.50 
YOUR OWN STORE AND HOW TO RUN IT 
by Robert F. Chisholm 136A 
This book tells how to hove your own store and run it at 


oe profit $1.00 


NEW BOOKS—Best Sellers 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 163A 


Edited by Martha Foley 
The finest of the short stories of the year which hove appeored 
mn mogozines representing the work of promising new writers 


$2.75 


1s well as some of the established ones 


70 


L.S. Marines’ own story of the battle 
for Tarawa. The first sea-borne assault 
WX on a defended atoll 
dure as a monument of unsurpassed 


72 pages of official photo- 


collection of books about the Marine Corps will find 


this list of real value. A wide variety of entertaining 
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MARINES AT WAR 





Send your order today to insure prompt delivery. Use 
handy order form on page 71. 


by Crone 
102 The paintings and sketches in this book ore the work of Marines. $3.00 
OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS 713 
$2.00 by Horan and Frank 
120 Here ore the heart-stopping, human personal accounts of 21 Marines. $2.75 
A RIBBON AND A STAR 140A 


75< by John Monks, Jr. 





The dramatist served with the Marines through the Bougainville compai 


$3.00 


101 Wustroted with 34 full-page drawings by John Falter, noted S.E.P. artist. 
AND A FEW MARINES 119 
by Col. John W. Thomason, Jr. 
$5.00 Here are undoubtedly some of the best stories ever written about the Marines. 
$3.00 
103 BOOT 104 
by Corp. Gilbert Bailey 
This book gives an honest, personal account of the whole grueling process of 
$3.00 becoming o Morine. $2.50 
512 THE ISLAND 107 
by Copf. H. Ll. Merrillot 
$2.00 A history of the First Marine Division on Guadalcanal. $3.00 
105 DO OR DIE 201 


by Col. A. J. D. Biddle 
A manual on individual combat. Col. Biddle has combined the best principles of 
attack and defense in bayonet, knife fighting, ju jitsu and boxing. 


$1.00 


MARINES ON IWO JIMA 122 


by Five Marine Correspondents 
Official, complete story of Marines on Iwo Jima. Recital of the 
exploits of individual Marines, names of those who died, 


photographs, maps, drawings $3.50 


ME ARER ARERR ARR ER ERE ER ERER 
BETIO BEACHHEAD 117 


Introduction by General T. Holeomb 


Summary by General A. A. Vandergrift 


which will en- 


$2.50 


Bf 
MERE EEG EELRARATATARKRATAEN 


BRAVE MEN 35A 
by Ernie Pyle 

The last book by America's beloved wor correspondent, a little 
mon in o soiled and creased brown uniform who hated wars 


but loved and understood the men who had to fight them. $3.00 


RICKSHAW BOY 107A 
by Low Show 

Powerful story of a China few Americans know — about o 
China toiling, sweating, loving, suffering, and laughing too, 
whenever it can. $2.75 


THE BLACK ROSE 152A 
by Thomas 8. Costfain 

Adventure and romance in the fabulous exotic Orient during 
the time of Kublo Khan. This Literary Guild selection comes 
close to perfection as entertainment. $3.00 


CASS TIMBERLANE 128A 
by Sinclair Lewis 

The story of a judge who falls deeply in love with and morries 
a girl young enough to be his daughter. $2.75 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE 45A 
by Somvel Shellobarger 

Thrilling adventure in Spain and Mexico. A picture of the New 
World unfolding before the sword of Cortes. Finest odventure 
story since Anthony Adverse $3.00 








$1.00 





OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 

Set of 20 Pictures 

MAJOR OPERATIONS on Scipan, Guadalcanal, Cape Glouces- 
ter, Tarawa, Guam, Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Tinian, New Georgia, 
Peleliu, Bougainville, lwo Jima, Okinawa. (Size 4” x 5” glossy 
prints.) Order sets by name. $1.20 


BEFORE THE SUN GOES 
DOWN 175A 
by Elizabeth Metzger Howard 

A typical town of America's restless 
adolescent Eighties . . . the Best Families, 
the Nice People and the Not-So-Goods 
and Dan Field knew them all. Winner of 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Annual Novel 
Award of $125,000. $2.75 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR 
MILITARY PURPOSES 144A 
by Henry De Wolfe Smyth 

250-page book illustrated. Official report 
authorized by the Army concerning the 
atomic bomb and atomic energy in 
generol. (Paper) $1.25 


POPULAR 
FAVORITES 


BEDSIDE ESQUIRE aa 


Some of the best ond most diverting 
writing of our time taken from Esquire Magazine. $1.98 


ASK NO QUARTER AGA 
by George Marsh 


Sea stories of the New England coast ond pirate trips to the 
West Indies. $3.00 


THE BLUE DANUBE 43A 


by l. Bemelmans 


i, 


TIT CToTSte Teta 


Bemeimons has woven his latest most warm-hearted tale of 
surprise, adventure and comecy. $3.00 


STALLION ROAD S9A 


by Stephen Longstreet 
Love, violence, passion — Longstreet has created a vivid and 


colorful world in STALLION ROAD. $2.75 
THE RAZOR'S EDGE 30A 
by Somerset Moughom 

Over a million copies have been sold already. $1.00 
CANNERY ROW 48A 


by John Steinbeck 
A tender and hilarious novel set in Monterey, Calif. Steinbeck 
has created a fascinating world of his own. $2.00 
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ited by James M. Cain by James Thurber 
Story Masterpieces by Hemingway, Steinbeck, Woollcott, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 22A Here in one wonderful volume is the cream of Thurber's work. 
Maugham, Lardner, Cobb and 12 others. $1.00 by Frank Menke ‘ $2.75 
THE BEDSIDE TALES 33A — information on 108 sports and associatioss ro THE HALF-HAUNTED SALOON 46A 
A treasury of stories by Benchley, Steinbeck, Hemingway, ” by Richard Shattuck 
Pereiman, Gallico, etc. $1.98 JACK JOHNSON — IN THE RING — The hilarious story of some highly respectable ne — 
MEN AND OUT 120A _ inherit « saloon. ; 
ee eee Faulkner, Cain, Hammett, Bhan by Sock Johnsen MALE CALL 73A 
on yt Ye * "uae nme rere by Milton Coniff 
. fearless story of his 2.00 
NEW STORIES FOR MEN 41A EE oe ee 
ee . ait $1.49 THE FEATHER MERCHANTS 77A 
R by Shulman 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF BEN 100 BEST a th yer tn en. Za, Mn 
A collection of some of the best stories by © famous short story PICTURES OF enema taaeneinntan ieee 
teller. $3.00 THE WORLD'S BEST JOKES 418 
GREAT SEA STORIES 125A A superb collection of the best Jokes, Toasts, Limericks, Epigroms, 
29 famous desics of the see by American, British end foreign \\ ORLD WAR Il aad abies a alae or 
writers. 2.49 
A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 126A Actual Photographs of the 100 
Stories, legends, tales, traditions, ballads, songs of the American outstanding pictures of World CH ILLS a nd TH RILLS 
— people. $3.00 War II. A pictorial record of the GREAT TALES OF FANTASY 
104 || NAPOLEON, MAN OF DESTINY 111A = from Pearl Harbor to Tokyo AND IMAGINATION 148A 
by Emil Ludwig ay. An anthology of the greatest tales of fantasy and the super- 
of A splendid biography of Napoleon giving a complete portrait 100 — 4x 5 glossy finish pictures natural in the English language. $1.49 
anemia sme including the complete caption CHALLENGE TO THE READER 448 
107 THE SHORTER NOVELS OF HERMAN MEL- information. Ellery Queen selects 25 great detective stories never before 
VILLE TI4A published in any American Anthology. $1.00 
_ atl aa oe $5.00 MYSTERY READER 438 
by Dorothy B. Hughes 
, THE STORY OF AMERICA 16A Two complete novels of terror and suspense, “The SO BLUE 
° by Hendrik Van Loon MARBLE” and “THE FALLEN SPARROW. $1.00 
per reed ———s ey tore ——— — our Suse THE NEW YORK YANKEES SIA MYSTERY BOOK 106A 
secae ed edition. “if interested in the Yank tintin “ 

MUCH LOVED BOOKS — 60 BEST SELLERS a ne os . jee Thrilling stories of murder laid against the glamorous back- 
 Glovces OF THE AGES 118A ~—? sucker if you don't buy Frank Graham's “ase around of Jomoica andthe bayou country near New Orleans 
peorga, by oO" ? 

5 gems D ocuake Gide @ tien tite eeseee, aes 79A LAURA 368 
_ $1.98 “There is no more dramatic story in fiction.” $2.00 by Vero Cospary 
| AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN MACDOUGALL ON DICE AND CARDS 89A = 4 compelling novel of an impersonation undertaken in malice 
175A POETRY 119A An interesting book about craps, poker, gin rummy, and black menititinstnnbutauaee — 
: restless | A selection of the best works by American posts between 1630 nr. Not suprising if te reader finds himself winning mes = NG) FACE TO MURDER 172A 
t Families, and 1941. $2.50 7 by Edith Howie 
So- Goods oo 
F The avthor of “Cry Murder” turns to unusual setting in this 
a 564 LAUGHS and CHUCKLES  wtomepeced new mystery. $2.00 
$2.75 Jeff, bitter as a “desk chair Commando,” thinks his wife untrue 
3 . ~ g THORNE SMITH 3-Decker 12A THE SHAPES THAT CREEP 173A 
_— gets drunk on liberty in Washington, is charged with = Semanal THE STRAY LAMB, TURN : ' i : p 
and RAIN IN THE DOORWAY. 1.49 An exciting, colorful and enticingly mysterious tale of murder 
panned = macau en aarp , 110A THORNE SMITH 3-Bagger 91A and hidden treasure on an islet off the coast of ame 
rnin e lebrated deserves to every discerning -in-one: 
Torey in | feader's library. tani el 174A 
) $1.25 by Patricia Wentworth 
ara — 5A A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN oe " When tatty Anne Saute cnne bane Gam Genpted tikes 
Sumner she found a tombstone to her memory in the fomily burial 
R Welles has interpreted our foreign policy over the last years Over 800 pages containing more than 140 of America’s fun- qreued, toch tun anadem, en cienated Gin, ent Siaainee 
S with conviction and darity. $3.00 niest tales. $1.98 to solve the mystery of Lady Anne's supposed death. $2.00 
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THE EDITOR'S REPORT 


pleting organization of a peacetime Reserve 

and the Marine dischargee who is interested in 
further service with the Corps, if any service ever 
becomes necessary, will do well to look over the 
proposition. Membership in the Reserve is a guaran- 
tee to the civilian who was a Marine that he will not 
be in danger of being tossed back into the Selective 
Service fish bowl 

A lot of the Reserve features are still in the mak- 
ing. To get the straight status, we paid a call on 
Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Fromhold in the Division 
of Reserve at Headquarters. He was ready with all 
the $64 answers. 

Col. Fromhold explained that the Reserve is 
strictly voluntary, composed only of ex-Marines 
really interested in retaining their affiliation with the 
Corps for reasons of interest, self-advancement 
and /or just plain military expediency. 

At present the Reserve is pretty much of an in- 
active organization. Its members are not required 
to participate in any sort of Marine Corps activity 
or training. New plans are in the process of formula- 
tion. Under them the Reserve would be divided into 
two sections, one to be known as the Organized, or 
Ready Reserve, and the other as the Volunteer, or 
Standby Reserve. The big difference between the 
two would be in the degree of activity that would 
be expected of the two memberships. 

The Standby Reserve would be patterned after 
the present setup. As the name implies, Standby 
Reservists would do nothing 
except stand by for possi- 
ble recall to service. There 
would be no drills or maneu- 
vers. They could not be 
called up for any reason 
other than the declaration 
of war, an attack on the 
United States by a foreign 
power, or a declared state of 
national emergency. Here is 
what Headquarters has to 
say in its official statement 
covering the matter: 

“It should be clearly understood that all members 
of the Reserve are obligated to active service only 
in the event of war and national emergency, and 
cannot otherwise be called to active duty in time 
of peace without their consent. 

‘*Members of the stand-by component of the Re- 
serve are not required to attend drills or perform 
active duty training.” 

Members of both types would be: 

Free from drafting under existing SS laws 

Appointed to the rank held at the time of dis- 
charge. 

Given an opportunity of keeping pace with the 
latest in Marine Corps techniques and tactics. 

Given credit for time toward longevity pay and 
promotions. 

Offered a chance to share in the development of 
Marine Corps policies. 

Certain of serving in the Corps in the event they 
are called, rather than in some other branch of the 
armed service 

There is, of course, no differentiation between a 
Reservist and ordinary veteran under the GI Bill 
of Rights, and all other laws for ex-servicemen. 

The proposed Organized Reserve would offer a 
chance for further training and advancement. If 
current plans go through, enlisted personnel would 
be afforded maximum opportunity for extending 
their military education and experience by: (a) 
attending service schools and enrolling for corre- 
spondence courses; (b) accepting detail to temporary 
duty with the Fleet Marine Force, and (c) enrolling 
in platoon leader training following application and 
qualification for it 

Commissioned officers would be afforded the maxi- 
mum opportunity for extending their military educa- 
tion and experience by (a) attending service schools 


"Te Marine Corps is in the process of com- 
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ched ones 


Do you want to stay a part 
of the Marine Corps —even 
after you are discharged? 


if so, here’s the full scoop 


and enrolling in correspondence courses at Marine 
Corps Schools, and (b) accepting temporary active 
duty both within and outside the continental limits 
of the United States. 

Officers would be reassigned periodically in order 
to familiarize themselves, in so far as practicable, 
with a variety of command and staff duties which 
would aid in their promotion. However, promotion 
would also depend on actual demonstration of com- 
mand and staff ability, and on the length of service 
in grade. 

The grades and ranks of enlisted men in the 
Organized Reserve will be identical with those pre- 
scribed for the regular Corps and promotions will 
be made on requirements similar to those of active 
Marines. Organized Reservists may improve their 
discharge rank. 

**Let’s say you are discharged as a corporal and 
sign up with the Organized Reserve,” said Col. 
Fromhold. ‘‘Whether or not you take it from there 
is up to you. You could be promoted from time to 
time and then, if you should ever return to regular 
service for whatever reason, emergency or no, you 
would keep whatever rate you had earned in the 
Reserve. 

“That is a lot better than starting all over again 
as a buck private,” he added, in a triumph of 
understatement. 

The colonel also emphasized that time spent as a 
Reservist, either Standby or Organized, is counted 
toward both longevity pay and seniority of warrant. 
For example: suppose 
two men become sergeants 
together and spend two 
years in that rank while on 
active duty. When they are 
discharged, one becomes a 
Reservist, the other does 
not. If, after three years, 
both return to active duty, 
the Reservist would have a 
total of five years’ seniority. 
But the other man’s senior- 
ity would not begin until he 
was again promoted to ser- 
geant, with a brand-new warrant. 

Organized Reservists would, under proposed plans, 
be required to drill two hours each week and to 
spend 15 days a year in training. For each day of 
authorized drill or annual training, they would each 
receive a thirtieth of the monthly base pay estab- 
lished for a particular rank. A buck sergeant, for 
instance, would draw a thirtieth of $78, or $2.60 a 
day. Thus, by spending one day a week in drill, plus 
15 days in training, he would receive $169 over the 
period of a year. 

The social side of the Reservist life should be 
attractive to ex-Marines. Members living within 
reach of the larger cities will find clubs and club- 
house facilities (now being established) available to 
them. It is planned to use clubhouses for dances and 
similar social events. 

To enlist in the Standby Reserve, former Marines 
must apply to their commanding officer upon dis- 
charge, or, if they have been discharged, they may 
make application to the nearest Recruiting Officer. A 
special Reserve booth has been established at Head- 
quarters, just a few feet from the spot where dis- 
chargees receive their final pay check. 

Men with Marine Corps service who wish to join 
the proposed Organized Reserve will be able to do so 
by making application to the battalion commander, 
when organized units are authorized. 

That’s the dope, as it stands now. If you wish to 
be free from the existing Selective Service laws or, 
in the event of war, want to be certain of getting 
back into the Marine Corps; if you are interested in 
more military training and would enjoy the prospect 
of further slopchute sessions with veteran slop- 
chuters, it looks as if the Reserve is your baby. 

CORP. KIRBY KATZ 
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If you felt an urge 

lately to buy a War 

Bond, purchase an 

Eversharp pen, or 

answer a $64 ques- 

tion, it is quite pos- 

sible that you were 

under the influence of 

Corporal Kirby Katz 

(‘So Long, Sweet 

Sergeant,” starting on Page 6). Before enter- 

ing the Corps about a year ago, Kirby wrote 

advertising that was cited by Printers Ink 

and Broadcasting magazines as a model for 

other ad men. More important, it made sales. 

Kirby is an wnusual publicist — he’s crazy 

about the public. Kirby was born in Kala- 

mazoo, .Mich., lived in Milwaukee, Chicago 

and New York, is 30 years old, the husband 

of Kathleen Patricia, and father of Kirby 
William Katz. 


MELLER 


PFC S. Herbert 

Meller was a swim- 

ming instructor at 

Camp Lejeune before 

joining the Leather- 

neck editorial staff. 

Earlier than that he 

had graduated from 

the Combat Intel- 

ligence School there, 

and even farther back in his brief past he 

played football with the Cornell University 

eleven. He played right end against Navy, 
Dartmouth, and other teams. 

Meller comes from New York City, has red 
hair, understands some Japanese, and knows 
enough Chinese to hold a moderately intel- 
ligent conversation with a Chinese waiter. His 
hobby is acting with an amateur theater 
group, and his goal is a career as a magazine 
writer. He wrote the Civil Service piece 
appearing on Page 15. 


Sergeant Svend A. 

(Vic) Andersen has 

five years’ time in 

the regular Marine 

Corps, but came to 

Leatherneck’s art 

department only re- 

cently. He had served 

at Quantico, in New 

York City and on the 

West Coast at the Walt Disney studio. He’s 

an expert with the airbrush and he used one 

to add life to pictures illustrating Marine 

Corps manuals. He and some other men were 

just settled down to the production of training 

films at Pear! Harbor when the war came to 
an end. 

Vic’s home is in Toledo, Ohio, where he 
worked under his father, a photographer and 
landscave painter. He has studied at the 
Toledo Museum of Fine Arts. 
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»-.0r pause for friendly refreshment 


dliness enters the picture when ice-cold closer together. Coca-Cola brings you —and 


-Cola appears. The words Have a Coke everyone else—the happy custom of 


-the global 
high-sign 


standing invitation to pause and be the pause that refreshes—that everyday 
dly. Over tinkling glasses of ice-cold high-sign of friendliness among people 


-Cola, minds meet and hearts are of good will, 
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